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ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 


Discounts! 


PPPDLIPO 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 

For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 








Pouder’s Honey=jars, 
and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 
The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 


Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ae 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
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Root’s Bee-supplies| | DON’T BUY 


for the South Atlantic SUPPLIES! 


States at Root’s Prices. 


> 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 


Quick Shipments and full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
Low Freight Rates ed to our New England Climate. Also 
we 


best brands of ComMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


We call your attention to our THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY’S 


one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wiakiincese tier GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the . ea 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. Parties desiring these goods can get 

We also carrv a full line of them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
the most approved Farm Imple- Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
ments, etc. Send for catalog H the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


> 


=> 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
209 South Charles Street, WwW. W. Cary & Son, 


Baltimore, - - - Maryland. 


LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well ig: oy of propolis. 

A’No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or ‘the entire surface alightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propo 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except ‘the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs rer even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be * Fancy White,” “‘ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


BosTON.—The demand for comb honey remains 
good. Market ranges as follows: Fancy, 15@16; A 
No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 18@14; honey in glass- -front cases 
about Ic less. California light amber, extracted, 7@ 
7%; Florida honey in barrels, 6@6% 

BLAKE, Scort & LEE, 

March 20. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 

CHICAGO.—Continued depression in the trade owing 
to light output on the part of retailers and the desire 
on the part of those having stock on hand_to dispose 
of it. The past two weeks have noted a further de- 
cline in price of comb honey, with the exception of 
basswood, which is scarce, and wanted at two to three 
cents above any of the other white grades and now 
brings 14@15; alfalfa and other fair white, 10@13; am- 
bers. 8@10. White extracted dull at 54@6%; ambers, 
54%a5%; Southern and dark, 4@54%. Beeswax scarce, 
and wanted at 30. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

March 19. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

ALBANY.—Honey market bare of comb here, and 
none selling less than 15. Extracted dark most in 
demand at 0%. Beeswax wanted at 29@30. 

MACDOUGAL & Co.., 

March 13. 380 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

CINCINNATI.—The general tone of the honey market 
is lower. Water-white comb honey sells from 14@14%, 
and is hard to obtain; extra fancy, 15. Extracted has 
weakened a little, and sells from 5(@5%; fancy, 6@6%. 

H. W. WEBER, 


c. 
March 19. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DENVER.—Demand for strictly No. 1 comb honey 
is fairly good; off-grade and No. 2 selling slow, and 
prices on these have to be shaded to effect sales. No. 
1 white comb honey, $ $2.65 to $2.85 per case of 24 sec- 
tions; No. 2, $2.25 to $2. 50. Extracted, 7 to 7%c per Ib. 
Beeswax, 24 to 26c. 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 

Mar. 20. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 
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SCHENECTADY.—There is but little comb honey re- 
maining on our market, and that is white. We quote 
fancy 15; fair to good, 1B@1M. There is quite a little 
demand for extracted light—light selling at 6@6%; 
dark, 54%@6. CHAS. MCCULLOCH, 

March 19. 1 Eagle St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE.—The condition of this market on hon- 
ey remains about the same as when last reported. 
The receipts have been fair. The stock is not large, 
yet sales seem to drag, especially on the extracted. 
rhe best comb honey is in fair request, while the sup- 
ply is small. We now quote fancy 1-Ib. sections, 14@15; 
No. 1, 13@14; off grades, nominal. Extracted, in bar- 
rels, kegs, pails, and cans, bag amber, 6@7. Bees- 
wax, 26@28. . V. BisHop & Co., 

March 19. 119 Buffalo St., nee. Wis. 


SAN FRANCISCO. .—Comb honey, 10@19,. idaxkigete 
water white, SHOSH light amber,A@>™ ; d dark, 4@3- 
March 13. H. SCHAEFFL ES, Murphys, Calif, 





WANTED.—Comb honey in any 


uantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. 


VANS & TURNER 


Town St , Cor. 4th, Golumbus, Ohio, G2 + | 
A) 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. - BURNETE'& Co, 
199 Soutis waler, St., Chicago, Ti. 


WANTED.—Extracted honey, either large ar, & small” 
lots; parties having same to offer, send. samples, 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati, O. We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 
Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, oO. 


WANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 
We can use both white and amber. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





For SALE—A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, Ill. 
For SALE.— Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-lb. cans, net. 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—Two grades fine amber honey at 6 and 
6%c respectively, and white honey at 7%c per Ib., f. o. 
b. here. Sample free. 

O. H. TOWNSEND, Otsego, Mich. 


For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 1bs.or more. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 
FoR SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. ’ 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. Ll. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 
1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





~The “Triumph” Fish- hook. 


Holds any species of fish. 

The fish bites the middle hook. 

The side hooks close down as he pulls. 
The more he pulls the tighter he is held. 
Is a combination of a fisi-hook and a gaff. 
Will catch any fish—minnow to cod. 

For trolling, casting, deep-sea fishing. 
Four sizes. State which is wanted. 
Dozen, $1; alike or assorted. Sample, 10c. 


F. J. Root, 90 W. Broadway, New York. 


Lathe *“ Sale! 


Foot or power; has a 6-foot bed; screw and gear cutting, and 
wood and steel] turning attachments and tools. Of good 

make, in fine order, and a bargain at 13 cost. Ten Doolittle 
solar wax- extractors (Root’s make) in fair order, will last for 
years, at 75 cts. each. Also pulleys, shafting, and other tools 
and articles for sale. For lists and prices, please address 


Ww. J. FINCH, JR., = = CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
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Victor’s Strain of Italian 
Bees Awarded the Diploma 


as Being the Best Bees 
at the Pan-American. 





BUREAU OF AWARDS. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, ) 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. > 
February 12, 1902. ) 
Mr. W. O. Victor, Wharton, Texas. 
Dear Sir:—1 have the honor to advise you 
that a Diploma cf Honorable Mention has been 
awarded to you for your exhibit of Italian bees 
at this Exposition. 
Very respectfully, Wm. I. BUCHANAN, 
Director General. 


PPL IIY 


Orel L. Hershiser Bought of Me an 
Untested Queen. This is what 
He Says of Her Colony : 


‘*They are very industrious characteristical- 
ly marked, and extremely gentle. It was a 

aily experience. and repeated many times 
daily, to go into the inclosure with interested 
visitors, at the Exposition. open the hive, full 
to overflowing with beautiful bees, the prog- 
eny of the queen you sent me, and handle 
them in the various manipulations of hunting 
out the queen; shaking the bees from the 
comb, as is done in extracting, showing the 
brood in all stages, etc., all without the use of 
a smoker or any thing else to quiet the bees, 
and I do not recollect that any one ever gota 
oy from any of them.” 

Of the bees I exhibited at the Pan-American, 
he says: ‘* The nucleus you sent for exhibition 
and award was certainly very fine-looking 
bees, and, in my opinion, they deserve the 
award given them by the judges.”’ 


But Who is Mr. Hershiser ? 


See Gleanings of date of Feb'y 1, 1902, page 
97. Send in your orders for queens, and in a 
short time, as Mr. Hershiser and hundreds of 
others are now doing, you, too, will be singing 
the praises of ‘ Victor’s Bees.’’ Price lists on 
application. 





W. 0. VICTOR, Wharton, Tex. 


Queen Specialist. 
HOGG Bt GE seutiaiiiieiian 


You Need a 
Grace Queen-cell Compresser 


Messrs. Giraud-Pabou & Sons, Le Landrau, France, say: 
“ We are very successful with compressed cups. Box attach- 
ments have arrived.” In January, Mr. Geo. J. Vande Vord, 
Daytona, Fla., ordered 200 shells, and on Feb. 28 said: “Please 
send 400 more immediately. I now find them to work all 
right.” “A grand invention,” say the Atchleys. Another 
has said, “ Removable queen-cells are as valuable to the 
queen-raiser as removable combs are to the honey-producer.” 


Great, Fine Cells Secured Each Time. 
Order a press and have it on hand. By post, $2.00; with 
other goods, $1.75. Shells, lc—use them over and over. A 
10-box queen-fertilizing attachment will mate several queens 
to the nucleus colony at cost of one. Send for circular of 
complete queen-rearing outfits. Golden-all-over queens, $1. 


E. L. Pratt, Swarthmore Apiaries, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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THE BEST PLACE 


to send orders for queens when you want golden stock 
that is satisfactory (bred for honey-gathering for 
nearly 30 years) is to 


GEO. J. VANDE VORD, Daytona, Fla. 


He will treat you right, and is using extreme care in 
raising fine large queens. A breeder of Root’s red- 
clover strain. Only superior drones in or near both 
yards. The best mailing and introducing cages made. 
An extra choice Doolittle golden breeder. Untested, 
$1.00 each; three for $2.25; tested, $1.25. 


A QUEEN FREE. 


Our stock is the very best that money and experi- 
ence can procure. Just give our stock a trial and be 
convinced. We will give one warranted queen free 
in July for every order for one dozen queens before 
May 1,in order to have you try our stock. Prices: 
Untested, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Select 
tested, $2.50. Tested, $125. Two-frame nucleus and 
warranted queen, $8.00; three- frame nucleus and 
quesn, $3.50. Send for our catalog of bee-keepers’ 
supplies and our price list of Italian queens and nu- 
cleus colonies, with description of our strain of bees. 

PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 


Potatoes for Sale. 


Sir Walter Raleigh seed potatoes. Choice 

and true toname. $1.00 per bushel, F. O. B. 

Charles Vanderbilt, of the New York Peerless Farm, 
Lyons, New York. 


Sweet=Potato Plants. 
Jersey Yellow, Big Stem, Jersey Red, Vineland 
Bush, and other kinds. Write for price list. 


F. S. Newcomb, Vineland, N. J. 


FFLOWERS.~ Strong plants from 2%-inch pots. The 

famous $30,000 queen of all carnations, Mrs. Thos. 

W. Lawson, 1l5c; 2, 25c. Verbenas, 4c; 35c doz. Pan- 

sies, 25c doz. Boston ferns, 8c each. Roses, monthly 

bloomers, assorted colors, 10c each; 3 for 25c; prepaid. 
FRANK DANLEY, Macomb, Illinois. 














!IWHITE LEGHORNS!! 
Single comb; stock large and fine; Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Pekin ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Address 
W. H. GIFFORD, 151 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 


BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 

\ of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 

Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 

J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 

1200 FERRETS All sizes; some trained; first- 
* class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


Angora Goats ier see"iew ste. atens 


Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, O. 


POULTRY PAPER 3 [Plonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EGGS from all varieties of fancy chickens FREE. Send 

10c for atrial subscription to our 16-p. journal if 

interested in fowls, and get our FREE-EGG Shire Address 
The Farm & Poultry News, Box 702, Middlesboro, Ey. 
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White Wyandottes! 


a 
> 
> 
: Bred from Duston’s best. Stock and eggs 
a 
> 





for sale in season. Satisfaction guarantc ed. 


J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 
Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. lL. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. se per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 22 advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr.A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


» * Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 





CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants, Estab. 1875. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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I, J. Stringham, 105 Park Pl., New York City, 








Save Money! 


You want the best supplies at as low a price as pos- 
sible. If you are anywhere in the EAST we can fur- 
nish you, and it will be to your advantage to get our 
1902 catalog. There are ‘‘special offers’’ in it. Re- 
member, we furnish EVERY THING a bee-keeper 
needs. Apiaries located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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GS.B. Lewis Company, 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 


If you are located nearer any of our agencies send us 
your name and address and write to them for prices. . 








LA 








C.M.Scott&Co, . . . 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1..C. Woodman, . . Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., S. W. cor. Walnut & Front, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fred W. Foulger & Sons, . . Ogden, Utah. 

Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 1440 Market St.. Denver, Colo. 

Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc'n, R. C. Aiken, Mgr , Loveland, Colo 

Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, . . Grand Junction, Colo. 

Robert Halle, . <  & @ a Swe So- 8 wee aeons 

Pierce Seed & Produce Co... ... . =... . . « « ~« Pueblo, Colo. 

a. OBOE, sw kt st tl ll tl lt lt ll hl 6 JOSE, Mo. 

Chas. Dadant& Son,. . . re Hamilton, Ills. 

F.C Erkel, . . ae oe "515 ) First Ave., 'N. F., Minneapolis Minn. 

Lilly, Bog ardus & Co... - . . . Seattle, Wash. 

Send for our Klauber. Mangenheim hoo, .. os + « « « SanwMiego; Cali. 
catalog. It Fallbrook Co-operative Association, | - 2 « = « » » Falltnogk, Cali. 
is free. 5. K. Hilg® Co... ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 





All of the Above Agencies can Fill Your Orders Promptly. 
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REE ie SUPPLIES! A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 


1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 


ROOT’S GOODS rounding territories. . . You save TIME 
AT and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 


shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
ROOT’S PRICES. ie 


facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 


inci i hi 1 hich will b il f f 
C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio. ng which will be mailed you free o 
2146-2148 Central Ave. . 
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F. B. Stmpson says in Review that in- 
breeding has done us remarkable service in 
improving our domestic animals, but only 
one man in’a thousand succeeds with it, and 
that thousandth man in only one of a thou- 
sand cases. That’s—let’s see—1000X 1000— 
1,000,000—one chance in a million—a rather 
black eye for inbreeding. 

THE Lone Star Apiarist says exposure 
of brood will start robbing quicker than 
the exposure of honey only. [I am inclin- 
ed to think this is true. But, doctor, why 
didn’t you offer an opinion? There is noth- 
ing in my experience that makes bees more 
ugly, and sting worse, than to give them a 
taste of mashed brood.—ED. | 


I'VE ALWAYS HELD that, while the crones 
of an impurely mated queen might be affect- 
ed by the mating, the effect was so slight 
that it was not worth considering. Now 
comes Prof. Cook, p. 238, and presents con- 
siderable proof that Dzierzon is entirely 
right in holding that the blood of the drone 
is not in the slightest degree affected by his 
mother’s mating. 

ONTARIO Co., N. Y., bee-keepers’? conven- 
tion thought what money our government 
expends in importing queen-bees from other 
lands might better be made use of other- 
wise.—Amer. Bee Journal. If my memory 
is in good repair, at one time some inhabi- 
tants of that region said things about me 
not the most complimentary just because I 
talked as they now talk. 


FRANK B. WHITE Co., publishers of Ag- 
ricultural Advertising, were unfortunate 
enough to admit in their co.umns the comb- 
honey slander. Now they have done the 
White thing, not only retracting, but send- 
ing to the host of agricultural papers a 
statement of the truth in such clear and 
concise terms that it stands a good chance 
of general publication. [Yes, indeed; the 
White Co. have done the wfi¢e thing. Mr. 


F. B. White himself is a gentleman who is 
particularly interested in bees and bee- 
keepers, and he has gone not a little out of 
his way to help us offset the effect of the 
comb-honey lies.—Ep. | 


A CONTROVERSY is on, says the Amer. 
Bee-keeper, as to the proper pronunciation 
of ‘‘super.’’ It says: ‘‘The man who pro- 
nounces it ‘sooper’ will probably find him- 
self upon as safe ground as those who in- 
sist in perverting it into ‘supper.’’’ Just 
so, Bro. Hill, but hardly safer, if both are 
errors. If ‘‘beauty’’ were pronounced 
‘*booty’’ by one man and ‘‘butty’’ by an- 
other, you would hardly denounce the last 
alone, but tell them they were both in error. 

RAMBLER, don’t you think you are blow- 
ing hot and cold in pretty rapid succession, 
p. 236? You first try to lull our fears lest 
a lower tariff may make lower prices for 
us, and in the next breath say Cuban comb 
honey is fine, and lots of it can be sold here. 
But we ought not to be selfish. It would be 
a great blessing to the country if honey 
were so cheap that it would take the place 
of half the 65 pounds of sugar annually 
used per capita, even if it drove us all into 
some other business. 

THE EDITOR’S remark, page 232, reminds 
me that, years ago, with ten-frame hives 
and wide frames, I always put on 56 sec- 
tions at the start, and I never had more sat- 
isfactory work. But I usually put a frame 
of brood above for a few days. |But at that 
time, doctor, the seasons were much better 
than now; in fact, I think you have so stat- 
ed; or, to put the question in another way, 
would you — or, rather, do you — in actual 
practice put on two supers at a time rather 
than one? If not, why not?—Eb. | 

I AM sorRY to have misunderstood the 
work of a man to whom we are so much in- 
debted as we are to Prof. Gillette, p. 233. 
Let me amend by saying, ‘‘One thing that 
seems settled is that measurement of tongue- 
reach is not settled by tongue-length.’’ 
[But do you think Prof. Gillette will sub- 
scribe to your last statement? We consider 
Prof. Gillette as a man of marked ability, 
and we are indebted to him for his work on 
the matter of measuring tongues. Perhaps 
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his conclusions on some questions were not 
entirely correct; but he has given us the 
facts and figures so that we can draw our 
own conclusions if we like.—Ep. } 


I aM nor ‘‘up’’ on the latest kinks in 
breeding, says Arthur C. Miller, p. 240. 
Please don’t mention it publicly, A. C., but 
let me whisper in your ear that I have a 
larger fund of ignorance on the subject than 
you have yet dreamed of. But what makes 
me no longer on speaking terms with you is 
because all you fellows that are so ‘‘up’’ 
on the kinks — no, not all, I must count F. 
B. Simpson out — have spent so much time 
scolding the rest of us for ignorance, in- 
stead of using all your breath to instruct 
us. 

A. C. MILLER seeks to impeach my wit- 
ness, p. 240. He ‘‘ Great Scotts’’ the idea 
of greater uniformity, with yields varying 
from 54 to 317. Does that detract from the 
force of the argument if the truth still re- 
mains that there is greater uniformity than 
before? But, go back to page 976 and read 
again. Mr. Doolittle distinctly says that 
the 317-pound stock was the only one of the 
four belonging to the stock that he has for 
30 years been building up from selected 
freaks. Great Scott! what ails you, Ar- 
thur? 

F. GREINER, p. 230, says a queenless col- 
ony can be kept building cells a long time 
if a comb of brood is given from time to 
time. In 1899 I kept a colony queenless ten 
weeks, and it did just as good cell-building 
at the last as at first. Brood and bees were 
all changed every ten days, except, of course, 
the field bees, and it was kept very strong. 
{According to our experience a little brood 
is necessary to keep the bees from getting 
discouraged. We make it a rule to pick 
out one or two colonies that show a special 
aptitude for building cells, and keep them 
at it, pres during the whole season. 
—Ep. 


MACHINE-SHOP BEES protest at 60°, page 
227. No doubt that trouble was immediate- 
ly corrected; for since that was written it 
has been 2° above zero here. But I am cu- 
rious to know how much trouble there was 
when you opened up wide for all night. 
Was the roaring increased on admission Of 
fresh air? and were they quiet next morn- 
ing? [Just as soon as we could let in fresh 
air those bees quieted down, notwithstand- 
ing the temperature was still 60. This 
proves conclusively in my mind that bees 
can stand a much higher temperature pro- 
viding they can get a good deal of fresh air. 
Ican not quite understand why our expe- 
rience should be so different from that of 
others on this point.—Ep. ] 


THE IDEA that, sooner or later, all alfal- 
fa for hay will be cut before bloom is a bit 
discouraging. One comfort remains: Say, 
it takes acres to produce seed enough for 
the fresh seeding needed. There will al- 
ways be acres of bloom forthe bees. Tak- 
ing a broader view, whatever will be lost 
on alfalfa will help the white-clover mar- 
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ket. [No great loss without some small 
gain. I think the great reason why clover 
and basswood honey sells at a lower figure 
than it did years ago is because of the 
enormous quantities of alfalfa and sage 
honey produced in the West. It is true 
that more people are eating honey than 
formerly in proportion to the population. 
The increased number is not sufficient to 
offset the larger quantity produced.—Ep. | 


THE FAILURE of F. Greiner to get queens 
fertilized over a colony with a laying queen 
is about the same as my own. No trouble 
to have the young queens reared there, but 
when they should begin laying they turn 
up missing. Yet Idid it once easily, and 
I believe that was the first-published case 
of rearing a young queen over a colony with 
a laying queen. To have combs preserved 
from worms, I piled four stories of them 
over a colony with a laying queen, and to 
make sure they would all be visited by the 
bees I put a frame of brood in the upper 
story—noexcluder anywhere. Later, when 
I came to take them away there was a lay- 
ing queen above and the old one below. A 
leak in the upper story allowed an exit and 
entrance. The Medina plan, wire cloth, is 
no doubt the right thing for fertilization. 
[Yes, try it. It works to perfection with 
us. Ordinary nuclei on separate stands 
take as much room as the full hive; but by 
putting an upper story on a strong colony 
the two parts of a hive separated by a wire 
cloth, one can work three nuclei very nice- 
ly. They are up a convenient height for 
working, and economize room, because they 
stand exactly in the same spot of another 
hive that may be and probably is gathering 
honey.—Ep. | 
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Yes, cut and slash sweet clover down— 
Don’t stop to ask its name; 

Call it a weed and grub it up, 
And throw it in the flame. 


Let bigotry and ignorance 
Have now their fullest sway; 

Don't stop to get a new idea, 
But mow the plant away. 


Let fra > gen ragweed, burdock sweet, 
And prickly lettuce grow; 

It wreathes the mossback’s face with smiles 
To see such things, you know. 


Just find the rut that father trod, 
And be content with that; 
He always cut sweet clover down, 
And that is what we’re at. 
w - 
In American Gardening for March 8 I 
notice the following, from E. R. Orpet, in 
regard to the use of bees under glass ; and 
while it has more to say about how to get 
the bees ready for their work under the 
glass than about the results of their work 
afterward, it can not fail to be of interest 
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to bee-keepers, and to greenhouse owners 
in particular. I copy nearly all of it. 
BEES UNDER GLASS. 

Where fruit is extensively cultivated in glass struc- 
tures, the aid of the busy bee is often invoked, always 
with good results to the cultivator, but often with dis- 
astrous effect on the bees. 

Our stocks were originally procured in the light- 
frame Langstroth hives; but as these were much the 
worse for wear, we determined to transfer toa more 
modern pattern, and were induced to adopt the Dan- 
zenubaker hive. Two weeks ago, the peach and nec- 
tarive buds being far enough advanced to sh >w color, 
a hive was brought in, and, after allowing the bees 
their first flight, the frames were lifted out and the 
combs carefully cut to fit the new Danzenbaker 
frames, which, being slightly smaller, allowed of a 
snug fit without any wiring. 

We noticed that there was lots of stores—honey—to 
carry the bees through until spring, and in the center 
of the hive was _— of young brood and eggs as 
big asthe palm of one’s hand. This induced us to 
examine closely for pollen sto ed up, but scarcely any 
could be detected; certainly not enough with which to 
rear young brood. 

A few large pots of single violets full of bloom were 
in the house, and the bees worked zealously over 
these, gathering what pollen was available; but, sin- 
gular to say, they did not touch the old frames with 
scraps of comb full of honey that were laid round the 
new hive for the bees to clean up 

This set us to thinking, and it was reasoned that 
something was lacking, and that this must be pollen. 
Having read that, in the absence of this most essential 
article of food, rye meal had been found a good substi- 
tute, some was procured, and about a tablespoonful 
was heaped on the old hive-cover, which had also 
some honey spilled on it, and, presto! the result was 
a revelation — the bees came out and simply reveled 
inthe meal They became as white as millers, and at 
the end of the first day it was seen that all the coarse 
particles of meal had been carefully brushed aside, 
the whole of the fine meal being removed and carried 
into the hive to feed the young. And then they at 
once began to clean up the scraps of honey; not a par- 
ticle remained at the end of the first day. 

Some cultivators do not use bees to set their fruit- 
bloom, but it is the best of economy to let them do it. 
The cost of a swarm is soon outbalanced by the 
— of labor expended in setting the bloom by 
hand. 

Itisa fair estimate that one house alone of peaches 
and nectarines would cost as much to set by hand as 
would buy a good colony of bees; and if these are 
carefully tended they come out stronger and better 
for their sojourn under glass, always provided that 
there is plenty of honey stored in the hive. Should 
their stores be short, syrup must be fed as well as the 
rye meal. 

We used to have to borrow a swarm from a bee- 
keeper, and at first he did not much like the idea, 
unless we would guarantee him against loss; but the 
hive, when returned to him, threw off such early and 
very strong swarms that he had no further misgiv- 
ings, and we became interested ourselves in the art, 
and have never before taken up a study that was at 
once so intensely interesting as that of the busy bee. 


wi 
BEES AND FRUIT. 


This is the name of a French bee journal 
now in its second year, of which we have 
just received our first copy. It is publish- 
ed in Alencon, France. The February is- 
sue contains a biography of Mr. Charles 
Dadant, with a fine view of this apicultu- 
ral veteran. It states he was born in 1819. 
It should be 1817. We are glad to receive 
this new journal, as it abounds in interest- 
ing things relative to apiculture and farm- 
ing generally. 


BEES. 


This is the short title of a new bee-paper 
started the first of the year in London. It 
is the outcome of a dispute between the pub- 


lisher and editor, E. A. Geary, and the 
editor of the Aritish Bee Journal, Mr. W. 
B. Carr. Last spring Mr. Geary sent an 
advertisement to the &. #&. /., headed, 
‘* Perfection at Last in Management.’’ Mr. 
Carr very promptly returned the money and 
copy, saying he would not insert the ad- 
vertisement at any price. The resulting 
correspondence is published in full in the 
January issue. After a long war of words 
the clarion notes of Mr. Geary’s trumpet 
were heard on the hillside, and his sword 
leaped from the scabbard; and the result is 
a splendid addition to the apicultural iiter- 
ature of England, for &ees is in every way 
a readable publication. It is claimed that, 
where twelve colonies would be enough to 
keep one man busy in the old way, by Mr. 
Geary’s new plan thirty can be managed 
as easily. Interesting results are expected. 














PRIME SWARMS. 


‘*Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. I am in- 
terested in the swarming of bees, and feel 
that I know very little about the principle 
on which swarming is conducted, so I came 
over to have a little chat with you regard- 
ing the matter.”’ 

‘* All right, Mr. Brown. But what start- 
ed you off on this swarming matter now? 
Bees are not likely to swarm here in Cen- 
tral New York to any amount under nearly 
three months.”’ 

** Yes, I know that is so; but I have been 
looking over my back volumes of GLEANINGS 
during the stormy days which we have had 
along back, when I came across this in Dr. 
Miller’s Stray Straws, page 511 for July 
1, 1895: ‘A prime swarm,’ says Doolittle, 
p. 484, ‘is often erroneously called a first 
swarm. Why erroneously?’ I copied it off 
so that I could ask you if you ever answered 
that question.’’ 

**T do not remember whether I ever did 
or not; but I think it can be answered sat- 
isfactorily.’’ 

‘*But I always thought a prime swarm 
was a first swarm, and all of those coming 
later on from this same parent colony were 
after-swarms.”’ 

‘“You are correct in thinking that a 
prime swarm is a first swarm, for such is 
always the case; but that is not the ques- 
tion Dr. Miller raised, if I understand him 
correctly.’’ : 

‘* Well, then, I do not understand Dr. 
Miller as well as I thought I did. What 
do you understand to be the question he 
raises? ”’ 

‘* He wishes to know why it is erroneous 
to call a frst swarm a prime swarm. A 
prime swarm must of necessity be a first 
swarm, but that does not necessarily make 
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it that a first swarm must be a prime 
swarm.’’ 

‘* Well, what is the difference? *’ 

‘“‘IT think we can get at this matter by 
turning to the dictionary. All I have here 
at the office is the Student’s Standard 
Dictionary by Funk & Wagnalls; and it is 
so brief in every thing I may not find what 
I want. Oh, yes! here it is. ‘ Prime. n. 
a 2. The period of full perfection in 
any thing.’’ 

‘*Very well. Is not the first swarm a 
perfect swarm? ’”’ 

**No, not always.’’ 

‘* Please tell me wherein not.”’ 

‘*A first swarm, to be a prime swarm, 
must be in a normal or perfect condition, 
which is as follows: The parent colony 
must have an old or laying queen, general- 
ly reared the season before, or of longer 
standing, though this is not strictly neces- 
sary with a prime swarm. But it zs neces- 
sary that this queen should have been lay- 
ing long enough to fill the hive with brood, 
laid the eggs in the drone and queen-cells, 
while the younger bees are all of her own 
production. Then upon the sealing of the 
first queen-cell (in some cases before), this 
old or laying queen goes out with the bees 
when they swarm, so that they can estab- 
lish a perfect colony in their new home at 
once. Here we have not only a first swarm, 
but a prime swarm as well, because in ev- 
ery way the whole thing is in accord with 
perfect or zormal condition.’’ 

‘* But I never knew a first swarm to issue 
under any other conditions. Did you?’’ 

‘“*Oh, yes! Very many of them. And 
this is especially the case in very poor sea- 
sons. Two years ago I had only three 
swarms in both apiaries, and none of the 
three were prime swarms—that is, swarms 
like what we have just been talking about; 
yet all three were first swarms.’’ 

‘* Please explain.’’ 

‘* In each of these three hives, or colonies, 
the laying queen which was wintered over 
commenced laying the same as did all the 
others, and the bees had no more desire to 
swarm while these queens continued to lay 
than did any of the other ninety odd colo- 
nies; but just before the season arrived, 
when most colonies would have swarmed, 
had the season been good, from some reason 
or other these three queens died right ata 
time when the hive was well filled with 
brood and bees of all ages. The queen 
having died, the bees set about raising 
them another; and, not being content to 
startonly one queen-cell, as is almost always 
the case, they started from four to a dozen, 
which queen-cells were perfected over the 
larve they had chosen for the purpose. 
Here you will see is quite a difference from 
the prime-swarm method. In the one case 
the bees and queen were all agreed in the 
matter, in order that a perfect swarm 
should go out, so she laid the eggs in the 
queen-cells for the queens, they being per- 
fected from the egg, while in this latter 
case the bees took larve of their own choos- 
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ing and built queen-cells over them. You 
see the difference? ’’ 

**'Yes, I see. But go on.’’ 

‘* When the first one of these emergency 
queens came out of her cell, there were sev- 
eral others just ready to come out, and the 
bees hesitated what to do till the first out 
began to pipe and the others to quawk, so 
finally concluded to send out a swarm to 
keep peace in the family, and soon out they 
came—a first swarm, to be sure; but was 
it a prime swarm, a perfect swarm, or a 
normal swarm? ”’ 

‘*From your line of reasoning, I shall be 
compelled to say no.”’ 

‘*No. It issued, to all intents and pur- 
poses, just the same as an after-swarm 
would, except that it had more bees, and 
the queens were what is called ‘ emergen- 
cy’ queens, instead of those reared where 
the queen laid the egg in the cell for them 
at the start. They had no laying queen, 
and the swarm must be queenless, so far 
as any egg-laying was concerned, till this 
young queen went out to meet the drone, 
and had eggs perfected, or from three to 
six or eight days; while the prime swarm 
had a queen ready to lay eggs in the first 
comb built, as soon as the cells were deep 
enough. I think Dr. Miller must have fail- 
ed to comprehend, just at the moment he 
asked that question, that prime meant in a 
normal or truly perfect condition in every 
way.”’ 
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THE outlook for the honey-crop in Arizo- 
na, up to March 10th, was very discourag- 
ings, according to one of our correspondent. 


NEITHER comb nor extracted honey is 
moving off very freely, and this is particu- 
larly so of comb, a large part of which, if 
not all, could have been moved off had it 
not been for the comb-honey lies that have 
not yet been all choked off. 


COMB-HONEY LIES BREAKING LOOSE AGAIN. 

THE comb-honey lies are breaking out 
again in the Eastern papers. They first 
started out in Chicago, and moved south- 
ward and westward till they got to Cali- 
fornia. Then there was a gradual exodus 
eastward again. The Chicago papers had 
been so thoroughly bombarded and lam- 
basted by bee-keepers that they probably 
will not rehash any more of the stuff. But 
in the mean time the Eastern papers began 
to pick up the old stories and rehash them. 
Among these papers is the Philadelphia 
Record, one of the very best and most influ- 
ential papers in the East. Another one 


was the New York 7yibune, one of the old 
I suggest that our Eastern bee- 


standards. 
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keepers send a few thousand letters. Pile 
them in so thick and fast that the editors 
of those papers will never again give space 
to such nonsense. 





tHE EFFECT OF WM. STAHL’S ADVICE RE- 
GARDING THE MATTER OF SPRAYING 
TREES WHILE IN BLOOM. 

THE following letter, from one of our sub- 
scribers, a member of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association, shows the effect of 
Wm. Stahl’s advice about spraying while 
in bloom: 

Mr. Root:—I fear I am about to get my bees all 
poisoned. A neighbor within a quarter of a mile has 
an apple-orchard of 1000 trees. He bought of Wm. 
Stahl, of Quincy, Ill.,a spraying outfit Stahl advises 
spraying while in full bloom with Paris green My 
neighbor says he is going to do it. You certainly 
know the result will be death to my bees. I sent $1.00 
to George W. York, as dues in the National Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association more than one month ago, and have 
not heard from it yet. I also wrote to our member in 
Congress, and he turned my letter over to Frank 
Benton, who sent me his book on bee culture. Now, 
if you can help me to get bulletins from the experi- 
ment stations of the States that have laws against 
spraying fruit in bloom, I think I can convince my 
neighbors that Stahl’s advice is all wrong. Iam not 
an object of charity, but Iam not in position to know 
whom to write to in order to get what I want. Will 
you please help me out? J. T. WILLIAMS. 

P. S.—Apple-trees will be in full bloom here about 
April 15, Jet Ww: 

Noel, Mo., March 1. 

There is no doubt that your dollar was 
received and forwarded on to the General 
Manager. The office has been vacant for a 
few weeks; but now it has been filled, some 
action looking to your relief will doubtless 
be taken. 

Any amount of evidence has been placed 
before Mr. Stahl showing that his advice 
is hurtful, not only to bee-keepers but to 
the fruit-grower. But none are so blind as 
those who will not see. When a good many 
bee-keepers complained, he came out with 
a modified statement in one of his circulars, 
to the effect that the liquids he recommend- 
ed were not strong enough to kill bees. 

If there ever was acase that ought to 
come before the National Association, this 
is one; and I recommend that the Associa- 
tion, through its Genera] Manager, employ 
the best legal talent it can get hold of 
to see if there can not be some redress 
against a man who, apparently at least, is 
purposely giving such advice. I for one 
should like to see the Association emptied 
of half its treasury in making this a test 
case. Remember, Stahl is one who has 
been giving a helping hand in the dissemi- 
nation of the comb-honey canards. 

In the mean time, those of our friends 
who have disagreeable neighbors who are 
following the advice of this man Stahl are 
requested to send to us at once for litera- 
ture bearing on the subject. If the fruit- 
growers are persons who will listen to rea- 
sonable evidence presented by the experi- 
ment stations at Geneva and Ithaca, N. Y., 
or any other station iz any State, they will 
for their own protection spray only before 
and after bloom. We are prepared to fur- 
nish leaflets on application, which will ex- 
plain the matter very thoroughly. 


Later.—There is another firm, the Field 
Force Pump Co., of Lockport, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of spraying outfits, who have 
been sending out circulars recommending 
the spraying of trees while in bloom. We 
wrote a gentlemanly protest to these people, 
sending them facts from their two experi- 
ment stations, at Ithaca and Geneva. In 
reply they wrote back this courteous letter: 


Gentlemen:—Our attention had already been called 
to the fact which you mention in your letter of March 
18, and we have replied to our correspondent. We 
promised our former correspondent, however, that, 
as soon as there was a reprint of these leaflets, it 
would be changed to read ‘‘As soon as the blossoms 
fall.’’, We are in full sympathy in your efforts to pro- 
tect the bees, which are sometimes poisoned by the 
spray, and thank you for calling our attention again 
to this unintentional error on our part. Trusting that 
this will be satisfactory, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
Tockport, N. Y., Mar.19. FIELD FoRCE Pump Co. 


This firm is pursuing a very honorable 
course, and we are glad to recommend them 
to our bee-keeping friends, as they are 
large manufacturers. Mr. William Stahl 
would not lose any prestige if he were to 
make as manly a backdown as these people 
in Lockport have done. 

Here is another letter that will speak for 
itself: 


Friends:—I have lately received of Wm. Stahl, of 
Quincy, Ill., his catalog and instructions on spraying, 
in which he still advises to spray on full bloom, or at 
latest when first blossoms begin to pass. I had sent 
for his catalog in view of buying a pump. I promptly 
wrote him that since he would not heed our remon- 
strances, or mind our proofs of the non-necessity to do 
so, I could not think of dealing with him at all, no 
matter how well I might think of his pumps or quo- 
tations. I wish to suggest to you to advise the readers 
of GLEANINGS to again remonstrate with him. 

Yours very kindly and for mutual protection. 

Utica, Ill., March 1. A. MOTTAZ. 





WHY IT PAYS TO KEEP POSTED; PRICE CUR- 
RENT ON HONEY. 


THE following paragraph, taken from 
an article by S. D. Graham, in the March 
issue of the Bee-keepers’ Review, is some- 
thing that bee-keepers can afford to read 
and ponder: 


I sometimes think the readers of our bee-journals 
do not appreciate the real value they might get out of 
them. It is this knowledge, coupled with our experi- 
ence, that has made us the bee-keepers we are; and it 
depends largely on us, not only how we handle the 
information we get out of them, but sometimes the 
value in dollars and cents. Not long ago I decided 
not to take any of our bee-journals, and I stopped all 
but GLEANINGS; and all that saved GLEANINGS was 
that I had it paid fora long time in advance. Near 
the close of the season I had an offer for a lot of 
honey, and I decided to write a letter accepting the 
offer the first time I went totown GLEANINGS came, 
and in that copy it gave a report of the prospect fora 
honey crop in the different parts of the United States. 
It decided me to hold my honey for a short time. In 
30 days I sold this lot of honey at % cent more a 
pound, and I also saved the freight on 8000 lbs. from 
my place to Grand Rapids. I think it would have paid 
for GLEANINGS 60 years. 


Here is acase where the investment of 
one dollar for a bee journal paid back 6000 
per cent. *‘Nuff said.”’ 

It will be a feature of GLEANINGS, as it 
has been in the past, to keep our readers 
posted in regard to the prospects and the 
probable ruling prices throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 
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In our issue for Mar. 15 I spoke of the fact 
that there had been all the way from 9 to 
20 inches of rain in California, depending 
on the locality, or at least enough to insure 
a honey crop in that State that produces 
annually from 200 up to 500 cars of honey— 
that is, when it produces any honey at all. 
If there is to be a fair crop of honey on our 
western coast, it is important that bee- 
keepers in the East, who have honey to sell, 
should find a market as soon as possible 
for any left-over crop they may have. To 
hold back the truth will do almost as much 
damage as to try to carry the other im- 
pression that there was no honey, and that 
prices ought to advance. 

The inevitable law of supply and demand 
is bound to control, to a great extent, prices, 
providing we can plaster up the mouths of 
certain buyers who have an ‘‘ax to grind,’’ 
that is, those who are anxious to depress 
prices in order that they may buy low. 
The exact and unvarnished truth should be 
placed before bee-keepers. 

Suppose, for example, that we tried to 
give the impression that a nine-inch rain 
would not amount to much in California, 
and that bee-keepers need be in no hurry 
to dispose of their held-over crop. The re- 
sult would be that they might hang on to 
the honey while it was dropping day by 
day, instead of letting it go at the then 
ruling prices. 


HOW TO KEEP FOUL BROOD OUT OF AN API- 
ARY WHEN THE DISEASE EXISTS ALL 
AROUND, AND AT THE SAME 
TIME PRODUCE FANCY 
COMB HONEY. 


THE following letter will speak for itself: 


Friend E. R. Root:—What do you think of the plan 
of combating foul brood as given in the January 
Review, shaking off the bees in an wg hive, thus 
making a new swarm, and destroying the old combs 
after the brood hatches? Would not the plan have to 
be modified somewhat to work well herc, where the 
honey- flows are so short and uncertain ? 

Oberlin, O., Mar. 10. .CHALON FowLs. 


As our readers may not possibly be fa- 
miliar with the item on page 23 of the Bec- 
keeper’s Review, I have thought best to re- 
produce the editorial from the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bee Journal which the Review copies. 
It is as follows : 


While foul brood wiped out many of the original 
apiarists of the State, it is not considered a serious 
menace by the intelligent ‘new blood” that has suc- 
ceeded them. In the “‘locality’’ broadly included in 
the term Colorado (probably just as applicable to the 
entire Rocky Mountain region) the character of the 
honey-flow is such as to permit a system of manage- 
ment for comb honey that practically renders the 
apiary immune to the disease.j 

Some of our largest and best comb-honey producers 
have for years made a specialty of producing fancy 
honey. It is a well-known fact that section honey 
produced over new brood-combs will be cleaner and 
whiter than that produced over combs that are one 
year old, or older. In most localities there would be a 

ig loss in having new brood-combs built every year. 
To one who has never tried it, such would seem to be 
the case in Colorado; but those who are practicing it 
assert that there is not only not any loss in the num- 
ber of pounds of surplus honey produced, but an actu- 
al gain in the superior grading quality of the honey 


secured and the yield of wax from the old combs. 
To secure new brood-combs each season and not les- 
sen the crop of surplus honey, at the opening of the 
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honey-flow each colony is shaken into a new hive 
containing only foundation starters in the frames, but 
full sheets of foundation in the sections with a queen- 
excluding zinc between the first super and the brood- 
chamber. The bees will prefer the full sheets of 
foundation to the starters, and begin to work vigor- 
ously in the sections, building comb in the brood- 
chamber only just fast enough to accommodate the 
maternal capacity of the queen. By the close of our 
long honey season the brood-chamber will be filled, 
and the best possible work will have been secured in 
the sections. 

To make a success of this system, colonies must be 
strong and the work must be done at exactly the right 
time. It may be said further in its favor that it effec- 
tually solves the problem of swarming. 

The apiarist who practices this system may laugh at 
foul brood. It will matter little to him if his bees get 
a chance now and then to roba dead colony in some 
obscure back yard that the bee-inspector’s vigilant 
eye has missed. He will shake them off the infected 
combs about the time the disease would begin to show, 
and that would settle it for that season. 

In the light of the latest and best knowledge of the 
subject, foul brood has lost its terror to the man who 
reads, thinks, and investigates. Its cure is simple 
and certain, and even comparative immunity from it 
may be had by following this system of building new 
brood-combs every season. 

Now, then, we are in position to answer 
Mr. Fowl’s question. The plan proposed 
by the editor of the Rocky Mountain Bee 
Journal is eminently practical, especially 
in the Rocky Mountain regions, where there 
is a great abundance of alfalfa. Whether 
one could afford in the East to melt up good 
combs every season is an open question. 
But I do know this: That our friend H. R. 
Boardman, of East Townsend, Ohio, one of 
the most progressive bee-keepers in the 
United States, has practiced a plan quite 
similar to it for years; and the last conver- 
sation I had with him was to the effect that 
he considered the plan profitable in the pro- 
duction of comb honey. His plan, however, 
is to cut the combs out, leaving only a nar- 
row margin as a sort of comb-guide to build 
over again. 

In the summer of 1886 foul brood broke 
out in our apiary, and the disease hung to 
us with more or less virulence for two sea- 
sons. At the end of the third year we had 
gotten it under control, but for four or five 
years there would be here and there a col- 
ony that showed symptoms of the old mala- 
dy. In every case we traced the infection 
to some old combs which we supposed were 
all right. 

In later years we have made it a practice 
to melt up all old combs and use nothing 
but those that were comparatively new. 
Since that time all vestiges of the disease 
have disappeared. So far I believe the 
plan recommended by the editor of the 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal is the only 
way by which an apiary can be entirely 
cleaned of the last trace of the infection. I 
have talked with those who have had _ foul 
brood in their apiaries; and, while they 
could get it under control, they could never 
be quite sure that they did not have a colo- 
ny in the yard that had the disease. 

In view of the grave problems presented 
by foul brood in certain localities, and in 
view of the possibility—yes, even probabil- 
ity—that combs can be profitably cut out 
once in two or three years, it may be well 
for bee-keepers in disease-infested localities 
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to try the plan of producing comb honey 
recommended by the editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Bee Journal. I am sure of one 
thing —that it absolutely removes the last 
trace of foul brood; and, even if the prac- 
tice is not as profitable for the production 
of comb honey as the oid way of keeping 
the old combs, one will accomplish at least 
this much: He will free his apiary from 
foul brood, or at least keep it in reasonable 
health, even if the disease lurks in every 
apiary around his own. 





GENERAL MANAGER ABBOTT. 


At the last general election of the Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Association, General 
Manager Secor stated he was not a candi- 
date, and desired to be relieved on account 
of other interests that would be taking up 
his time; but in spite of this statement he 
was re-elected. Still feeling that he could 
not fill the office he sent in his resignation 
to the Executive Board. According to the 
recent amendments of the constitution in 
the matter of selecting a new General Man- 
ager, this duty devolved on the new Board 
of Directors. The matter was formally 
presented to them, and the result is that one 
of the Directors, Mr. E. T. Abbott, chair- 
man of the Board, was selected as General 
Manager to fill out the unexpired term of 
Hon. Eugene Secor. Mr. Abbott promptly 
handed in his resignation as chairman of 
Board, and the Directors are now consider- 
ing his successor. 

One of Mr. Abbott’s marked character- 
istics is his strenuous aggressiveness. Per- 
haps the fur may fly. If it does, it will be 
in the defense of the rights of bee-keepers. 


CENSUS REPORT ON BEE CULTURE. 

THIS report has finally been issued, and 
one press report is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, Mar. 21.—The census bureau issued a 
complete report to-day awe that for the country 
asa whole on June 1, 1900, there were 707,261 farms 
keeping bees. These farms reported 4,109,626 colonies, 
valued at $10,186,513. During the year 1899 there were 
produced 61,196, ‘160 pounds of honey and _ 1,765,315 
pounds of wax of an aggregate value of $6,664,904. Of 
the States a honey, Texas is first, California 
second, New York third, reporting 3,422,497 
pounds, The counties showing the heaviest produc- 
tion are Fresno, San Diego, and Tulare, in California; 
and Tompkins, Cayuga, and Seneca, in New York. 

This is much more accurate than some 
statistics the government prepared some 
years ago. The number of farms keeping 
bees is probably nearer correct. The 
uumber of colonies is too low. The amount 
of honey produced is just about half what 
it should be. The trouble is, statistics are 
not gathered systematically in some States. 
Among the States that produced the largest 
amount of honey, California should. by all 
odds rank first. Texas might come in as a 
second. The report from New York is 
probably correct; so also the report of the 
counties. 





More rains have fallen in California, 
and the faces of the bee-keepers there are 
wearing broader smiles than ever. 
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Cane and Beet Sugar; Sugar for Canning Purposes; 
Refined and Unrefined Sugars. 





BY W. K. MORRISON. 





Some of your readers are apparently not 
yet ready to admit that cane sugar is the 
best for bees that have to be fed, and M. R. 
Gilmore undertakes to defend beet sugar 
without offering the slightest evidence in 
rebuttal, or without even noticing the pur- 
port of my article. 

I am well aware that scientific men class 
beet, cane, and milk sugar together, the 
last mentioned being closely related to the 
others, chemically speaking, though differ- 
ing very much in taste. He is afraid that 
I do not know what saccharine is. Oh! I 
do; but I have seen it suggested very much 
as a food for humans, and at least one bee- 
journal suggested using it for bees, and no 
doubt it is pure—that is, it is a pure chem- 
ical. Cane sugar, according to the chem- 
ists, is embraced in the chemical formula 
Cy. Hee O,,. But this does not embrace 
our commercial sugars, as will be readily 
seen by reading my last article on this sub- 
ject. 

The grocer who was fined so very heavi- 
ly by a high English court for selling dyed 
beet sugar made the very same plea that 
Mr. Gilmore makes, which is that sugar is 
sugar; but the learned judge very properly 
declined to entertain this sort of argument, 
and decided, in a common-sense way, that 
beet sugar is not cane sugar. 

As amatter of fact, there are many sorts 
of cane sugar imported into the United 
States, it would be hard to state how many. 
The sugar trust, of course, tries its best to 
make them all alike; but Mr. Gilmore ought 
to read the Dingley tariff bill, and see how 
that genial old gentleman, Uncle Sam, man- 
ages to arrange a different rate of duty for 
each sort. Why? In the West Indies and 
South America some cane sugar will show 
20 per cent grape sugar, which is a very 
good food for bees. I will send by this 
mail samples of different kinds of sugar 
for the editor toexamine, and compare with 
beet sugar. No doubt he will pass an un- 
biased opinion, and say whether I am right 
or not. But it would be rather queer if he 
decided against me. 

If Mr. Gilmore is a man of science he 
should know that sugar with a large per- 
centage of ash is good for producing bone, 
chitine, and horn; and he should also know 
that grape sugar, or levulose, is good for 
bees — at least he ought to know the theory 
of it, and the bulk of scientific opinion is 
with me on this point. Further, European 
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bee-keepers who are experts on this subject 
agree in stating that the kind of sugar I 
recommend is the best for feeding bees; and 
Mr. Gilmore need not fall into a common 
error in supposing there are no scientific 
men among bee-keepers, more especially in 
Europe. In my opinion the American bee- 
keepers would use no other than the kind 
of sugar I suggested, only it all goes into 
the very capacious maws of the sugar-trust. 
He ought to taste some of this rich honey- 
like sugar before it is chemicalized and 
bleached to suit the American market. In 
the process it loses some of its most desira- 
ble characteristics. The Californians are 
not mistaken in using it for their fruit. 
They have long used it, and built up a rep- 
utation on it. Beet is often used to givea 
contrary effect to what the Californians 
want, which shows the latter are right in 
their practice. 

In my article I gave an analysis of a su- 
gar that has proved in the hands of Euro- 
pean bee-men to be a good bee-feed; and 
unless Mr. Gilmore is prepared to produce 
a similar article, or better, he should cease 
his otherwise well-meant criticisms. 

In writing my article I did not feel called 
upon to write a dissertation on the chemis- 
try of sugar. The readers of GLEANINGS 
are mostly practical men who would not ap- 
preciate such an article. For my part I ob- 
ject most strenuously to chemical sugar, 
just as I object to what the chemists cail 
pure water. I should hate also to see ma- 
ple sugar converted into the pure cane su- 
gar of the chemists, and I doubt very much 
if any one would buy it toeat; and for sim- 
ilar reasons it is not well to convert cane 
sugar, healthful and pleasant as it is, into 
a chemical sugar. Mr. A. I. Root says we 
should use none but pure sugar. This is 
unkind. I never suggested the use of im- 
pure sugar. 

Mr. Huber Root comes nearer the truth; 
but the sugar I mentioned does not show 
the same analysis as beet sugar, hence his 
arguments fail; and it seems odd that none 
of my critics seem to pay the slightest at- 
tention to the analysis of the sugar recom- 
mended. Zhe whole disputation hinges on 
that. 

This question contains the very kernel of 
the bee-keeping business; for if we once 
admit this sort of argument, that all sugars 
are alike, the next step would be easy - 
namely, ‘‘honey is glucose;’’ in fact, this 
is the conception that is common among 
chemists, and which gives rise to the opin- 
ion that many of them entertain that it 
would be easy to make honey by synthesis. 
No one is more willing than I to admit the 
great value of chemical science ; but for 
practical men chemical theory is wholly un- 
called for in the pages of a journal like 
this. I can only assure your readers that 
there are many kinds of cane sugar. If 
they find any difficulty in getting samples 
of them, I am ready to assist them through 
The A. I. Root Co. 

Oct. 17. 
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[Mr. Gilmore, to whom the foregoing was 
sent, replies:] 

I have not now at hand the first article 
by W. K. Morrison on the subject of beet 
and cane sugar, so I do not now well recall 
his points; but it seems to me that his main 
controversy was that cane sugar is better 
and sweeter than beet sugar; while I said 
and still maintain that there is no differ- 
ence between the two when they are refin- 
ed. Of course, there is a difference in the 
unrefined, just to the extent of the differ- 
ences in the non-sugars or impurities con- 
tained in the product. These impurities 
may be of such a nature as to imparta 
pleasant and desirable flavor, as in the 
case of maple sugar, sorghum sugar, and 
most sugar from cane, though I have seen 
samples of sugar from cane which had a 
rank, disagreeable odor also. On the other 
hand, these impurities may be of a nature 
such as to give an acrid and unpleasant 
flavor, as in the case of sugar made from 
beets; but removing these impurities, or re- 
fining, leaves no difference in taste or qual- 
ity. 

But I should not have expected an apia- 
rist to advocate the feeding of any thing but 
that form of food which would be as nearly 
as possible entirely assimilable, leaving as 
little as possible of residue for excretion. 
Certainly I think that nothing but the pur- 
est sugar obtainable would be wise to use 
for winter feeding in our northern climate, 
where the bees can not fly for many weeks 
together. I believe that Mr. Root and all 
our leading apiarists will agree with me 
in this. 

I have tasted some of the ‘‘rich, honey- 
like’* South-American sugar before it is — 
I do not say ‘‘chemicalized’’ — but refined, 
and I do not say it is not pleasant to the 
taste. I will say that I like the flavor of 
the cane, so do I like the flavor of sorghum; 
but that is not saying that either one would 
be so good a food for bees ; in fact, I think 
practical bee-men will say that the sub- 
stances which give these flavors are detri- 
mental to their usefulness as food for bees 
except at a season when they can fly freely. 
I do not understand what neighbor Morri- 
son means by speaking of converting cane 
sugar into a ‘‘chemical sugar.’’ If he 
means the process of refining, then I can 
not allow that the sugar is ‘‘ converted ’’ or 
changed, but only that the non-sugars or 
impurities are eliminated. 

I think it is hardly fair for neighbor Mor- 
rison to class me in the same category with 
‘*the grocer who was fined so very heavily 
by a high English court.’’ I do not agree 
that that grocer and I make the same plea. 
The grocer was simply making a false pre- 
tense, obtaining money thereby, so perpe- 
trating fraud. This is nothing different in 
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principle from the making of imitation ma- 
ple syrup from cane sugar by means of 
corn-cobs, or the making of ‘‘extracted hon- 
ey’’ from glucose. 

Further, I think it would be folly for me 
if I supposed ‘‘there are no scientific men 
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among bee-keepers ’”’ to address in a scien- 
tific manner a body of bee-keeping readers. 
Quite on the contrary, I regard bee-keepers 
as a Class of more than average intelligence 
and scientific reading. 

If, as would seem from the tenor of the 
second article, neighbor Morrison is con- 
tending for the superior quality and sweet- 
ness of unrefined cane sugar over unrefined 
sugar from beets, then I have nothing to 
say against it; but since, when one speaks 
of sugar, pure sugar, that is, refined sugar, 
is meant and understood, I very naturally 
thought from his first article that he meant 
to contend that there is a specific difference 
between sugar from cane and sugar from 
beets, a notion which I have found to be 
quite commonly though incorrectly held, by 
reason of ignorance in regard to the com- 
position of sugar, and, indeed, to the whole 
matter of sugar, as to production, processes 
of manufacture, sources, distribution, con- 
sumption, etc. This question was very 
frequently brought up by visitors to the su- 
gar exhibits at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, and was answered by the cane-su- 
gar experts exactly the same as it was by 
me. Mr. R. Glenk, chemist of the Audu- 
bon Park Sugar Experiment Station, Au- 
dubon Park, Louisiana, who was in charge 
of the Louisiana State Exhibit, was in per- 
fect accord with my views. But, if neigh- 
bor Morrison is arguing simply in regard 
to unrefined sugars—why, he and I are also 
in perfect agreement, hence no call for a 
second article from either of us. And yet 
he says, ‘‘ Mr. A. I. Root says we should 
use none but pure sugar. This is unkind. 
I never suggested the use of impure sugar.”’ 
But what is pure sugar if not pure sugar? 
C rtainly a mixture, though a natural one, 
of twenty per cent grape sugar, a certain 
per cent of mineral salts, and a certain per 
cent of cane sugar, is not pure sugar, though 
it be purely a product of cane, any more 
than a certain per cent of mineral salts 
naturally combined with a certain per cent 
of cane sugar would be pure sugar, though 
purely a product of the beet. I certainly 
should not call this latter a pure sugar, and 
1 think no one else would. 

Valley, Neb. MELVIN R. GILMORE. 


{Mr. Morrison replies: ] 


Mr. Root:—‘‘ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.’’ Mr. Gilmore and I 
must agree to disagree. He is talking 
about sugar as a chemist, not as an epicure 
nor a bee-keeper. In Europe, the land of 
beet sugar, the bee-keepers have long since 
decided to use cane sugar——not what a chem- 
ist calls cane sugar, but the real simon-pure 
article, extracted from the cane-plant. It 
is a pure sugar from the consumer’s point 
of view, and is good enough for the tables 
of the richest in the land. It commands 
the highest market price, and is preferred 
by epicures who put flavor before appear- 
ance. From the experiments of Dr. Planta. 
a greit chemist. as well as many ethers 
less distinguished, it has been proved thitt 
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a highly refined chemically pure sugar is 
not good for bees; and when we recollect 
that honey is quite a different thing entire- 
ly it follows that the bees are compelled to 
digest what their internal organs are not 
adapted for. We know that, after passing 
through the organs of the bee, common su- 
gar is partially converted into glucose. If 
extracted and fed again, it is still further 
converted into glucose, and the process may 
be continued till it is all converted into glu- 
cose. Such a process is a great strain on 
the bees, and we bee-keepers should try to 
avoid this by using the best sugar possible 
for the purpose. The presence of albumin- 
oids, amides, gums, salts, etc., all conduces 
to the health of the bees, showing that their 
constitution somewhat resembles humans in 
its rebelling against chemically pure foods. 
And while honey is set down by chemists 
as glucose, and nothing else, it is not so in 
actual practice. A good many kinds of 
honey contain cane sugar in small quanti- 
ties, also albuminoids, gums, oils, wax, 
amides, salts, etc., so that there is a great 
difference between glucose and _ honey, 
though both are alike according to the chem- 
ists. We may be allowed to paraphrase 
the saying of Pontius Pilate with regard 
to truth, and ask, ‘‘ What is honey?”’ and, 
going a step further, say, ‘‘ What is sugar?’’ 
Here let me say again that that English 
grocer made the very same plea that Mr. 
Gilmore makes; namely, that beet sugar is 
cane sugar, and so it is—‘/o a chemist. 

What little I know about chemical science 
I owe to one of the great Meyer family, of 
Germany—surely a name toconjure by, Mr. 
Gilmore wilt admit; and I believe, from 
what he taught me, we are still far from 
understanding the sugar question. 

Prof. Armsby hits it off far better than I 
can do, in his ‘‘Manual of Cattle-feeding,’’ 
page 44, where he states, in speaking of 
the sugars: ‘‘ They all resemble in a gen- 
eral way cane sugar in their properties, 
though they are dy no means tdentical.’’ 
(The italics mine.) Surely my opponent 
will admit that Mr. Armsby is a very high 
authority, more particularly as he is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of a very great German 
authority, Mr. Wolff. Following the same 
authority, and also that of Prof. Henry, in 
his ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,’’ Mr. Gilmore 
will find that the presence of extraneous 
matter in food is a help to digestion. One 
that is familiar to many is that of Graham 
versus fine bolted flour. Another instance 
that is familiar to cattle-feeders is that of 
corn meal versus corn and cob meal. Both 
are equal as regards feeding value, though 
the corn and cob meal is much inferior, 
chemically speaking. 

I know there are some who believe that 
the future man will live on pure concentrat- 
ed extracts and the like, but they haven’t a 
leg to stand on. Persons who try that sort 
of thing get dyspepsia, and so do bees. Na- 
ture rebels against it. 

When living on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land I worked tor three different cannine- 
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factories, and none of the three or any oth- 
ers there would use beet sugar with their 
fruit for canning, and it seems to me this is 
a rule everywhere. It is so in condensed- 
milk factories. The manager of the New 
York Condensed Milk Co. (Gail Borden), 
an old friend of mine, told me that his com- 
pany would use only the best cane sugar. 
They never would use beet sugar. It is the 
same in Europe, where beet sugar is king. 
They won’t use it in milk. This is what 
Fleichmann, the very highest authority in 
the world on milk, has to say: ‘‘ The expe- 
rience which has been acquired up till the 
present time in the preparation of condens- 
ed milk points to the fact that the fresh milk 
should be previously warmed with 12 to 13 
per cent of cane sugar— beet sugar has 
proved itself unsuitable.’’ The italics are 
mine. Coming from one of Germany’s most 
celebrated scientists, from a country where 
beet sugar this is supreme, is very important 
testimony; and from Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Great Britain, beet-sugar-con- 
suming countries, has come nearly all the 
testimony that beet sugar has proved itself 
unsuitable as a bee food. Nay, more; the 
bee-keepers of Europe look to the West In- 
dies and the East for their sugar supply, 
using it just as it is sent. It is not‘‘raw’”’ 
sugar, as Mr. Gilmore supposes. I am 
so isolated that I am obliged to rely wholly 
on my own library for references, but I 
think I have done enough, and rest my case, 
as the lawyers say. W. K. Morrison. 


[After I had received the articles from the 
two gentlemen referred to, one came from 
J. M. Rankin, of the Michigan Experiment 
Station, who had not seen any of the arti- 
cles except Mr. Morrison’s first one, lead- 
ing up to this discussion. Heseems to sup- 
port the opinion of Mr. Gilmore, the beet- 
sugar expert at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion. Mr. Rankin writes:] 


BEET VS. CANE SUGAR AS A BEE-FOOD. 


It seems a useless waste of space to dis- 

cuss beet and cane sugar at this late date. 
‘* If it were done when ’t is done, 

Then 't were well if it were done quickly;” 
that is, if writing this article would con- 
vince our skeptical brethren then I would 
feel that I was really doing a lasting good 
to the bee-keeping public. Many able ar- 
ticles have preceded this one on the subject, 
and the chemical side of the question has 
been discussed in a former issue of this 
journal so much more ably than I could 
possibly handle it that I will refrain from 
touching the chemical side of the question, 
and will give the reader an account of some 
actual experiments along this line. 

Early in the history of the Michigan Su- 
gar Co., whose factory is located at Bay 
City, and was the first factory built in 
Michigan, the chemist of our Experiment 
Station requested me to test the product of 
this factory as a bee-feed. I wrote to the 
Michigan company, and procured a sack of 
100 pounds of what [ knew to be beet sugar. 
It came direct from the factory, and in a 
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sack on which was printed the trademark 
of the Michigan Sugar Company. (I send 
herewith a sample of this same sack of su- 
gar to the editor. ) 

October 10, 1899, the brood-chambers of 
five colonies of bees in the apiary of the 
Experiment Station were extracted clean, 
and syrup made from this beet sugar was 
fed. October 15, five days later, five more 
colonies were extracted clean, and fed on 
syrup made from sugar that was known to 
be the product of sugar cane. No honey 
was gathered after this date, and the ten 
colonies under experiment went into winter 
quarters as nearly of equal strength as it 
would have been possible to select them. 
The bees were wintered on summer stands, 
packed in chaff. All ten colonies came 
through the winter in prime condition, and 
no preference could be noticed for either 
feed. In fact, I thought not enough of the 
experiment to publish it in full, as there 
seemed to be no case against the beet su- 
gar, and I had no idea that such a dispute 
would ever come up as has taken place in 
the journals within the last year. I mere- 
ly mentioned, in the Report of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Michigan for 1900, 
page 91, that such an experiment had been 
carried out. 

The following year some beet sugar was 
offered for sale that had about it a peculiar 
odor. It looked like any other sugar; but 
when kept sealed in a glass jar for a few 
weeks, upon opening the jar an odor was 
detected. Syrups were made from this su- 
gar, and placed in open dishes in the tops 
of some four or five colonies of bees. Each 
dish was placed beside a dish of cane-su- 
gar syrup. The dishes were all exactly 
alike, and in each was placed one pound of 
the mixture. In every case the bees emptied 
the dish containing the syrup made from 
the sugar with the odor before scarcely be- 
ginning on the dishes containing the cane 
sugar. Two colonies were wintered on this 
sugar, and came through the winter in per- 
fect condition. 

What is beet sugar? Is it some new prod- 
uct of the last few years which was entirely 
unknown before? Let me quote a few sta- 
tistics from A. Boucherau’s Statement of 
Sugar Crop. The following shows the per- 
centage of cane sugar that has gone to make 
up the world’s sugar supply: 






1865.. 69.8 per cent. 1885 51 2 per cent. 
1870. 62.9 45.0 vig 
1875.. 54.3 Daina  “* 
1888.........52.2 1O00.:..5.0000 “* 





Does it seem reasonable (I leave it to the 
reader) to think that, during all these years, 
we have been using cane sugar entirely? 
It will be noticed by examining the above 
table that, since 1875, nearly half the su- 
sar consumed in the world was made from 
beets. 

In conclusion, let me quote from a man 
whose name is dear to every farmer in Mich- 
igan, and honored by the college men the 
world over — Dr. R. C. Kedzie, the veteran 
Experiment Station Chemist of America. 
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He said, when asked what the difference 
between beet and cane sugar was, ‘‘ There 
is only one answer to this question; cane 
sugar and beet sugar are the same. It is 
not a question of similarity, but of identity. 
Chemists, the world over, are agreed as to 
the identity of cane and beet sugar, and all 
statements of differences and properties—of 
inferiority or superiority of these sugars— 
are either in ignorance or for deception. 
We sometimes say, ‘As like as two peas;’ 
but no two peas are exactly alike; such 
comparison does not hold on this subject, 
for it is not a question of likeness but iden- 
tity. 

2 The suspicion was aroused by the sugar 
trust that beet sugar is inferior to cane su- 
gar, and this suspicion has been carefully 
nourished by the sugar trust; and the state- 
ment has been so often repeated that many 
folks have believed it. What are the facts? 
For the last three years the people of the 
Northern States have used beet sugar al- 
most exclusively. Look at the world’s su- 
gar production in 1898. We were at war 
with Spain, and jittle sugar was produced 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, and less still was 
exported. None was obtained from the 
Philippine Islands; the sugar from the 
Sandwich Islands was required for our peo- 
ple on the Pacific coast; Louisiana could 
not make enough sugar to supply herself 
and the Gulf States. Where could we get 
enough sugar to supply the millions of tons 
required for the world’s consumption if we 
depended on sugar from the cane alone? 
The supply of sugar from sugar cane has 
been insufficient to fill and replenish the 
world’s sugar-bowl, and for three years 
past we have been in a large measure cut 
off from that source. If it had not been for 
the beet sugar of Europe the world would 
have gone hungry. Beet sugar at this very 
time furnishes two-thirds of the world’s 
supply. The supply of refined sugar for 
our own use for three years past has con- 
sisted very largely of beet sugar from Ger- 
many and France.’’ J. M. RANKIN. 


[I have read this discussion thus far very 
carefully, and I do not see that there is 
very much disagreement between our corre- 
spondents except as to the suitableness of 
unrefined sugars for bees. Mr. Morrison 
argues in favor of the rich honey-like sugar 
before it is chemicalized and bleached to 
suit the American market, and there is no 
question but such sugar does have more 
flavor than the refined sugars of either beet 
or cane. Personally, on my own puddings 
and pastry I prefer them to the refined ar- 
ticle. While there can be no question that 
many honey-like sugars have more flavor, J 
believe there is a question as to whether 
such sugars are as healthful for bees. 

Many years ago A. I. Root conducted a 
long series of experiments, feeding the 
brown sugars, coffee A sugars, and granu- 
lated sugars, all from the sugar cane, be- 
cause at that time there were no beet sugars 
on the market. He came to the conclusion 
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that the white or refined sugars were not 
only cheaper but more wholesome for the 
bees, for northern climates like ours. The 
dark sugars had a tendency to bring on 
dysentery. Other bee-keepers have since 
verified A. I. Root’s experiments; and 
throughout the United States, at least, 
granulated sugar only is used when made 
into syrup for feeding bees for winter. 

Mr. Morrison also writes as though honey 
were more wholesome than sugar syrup. 
He says, moreover, that syrup fed to bees is 
partly converted into glucose. Chemically 
speaking I suppose that is true, although 
we have said of late that either nectar from 
flowers or sugar syrup is ‘‘inverted’’ in 
the organs of the bees, or, as Prof. Cook 
puts it, ‘‘digested.’’ If I am correct, nec- 
tar is a cane sugar —that is, a chemical 
cane sugar; so also is granulated sugar 
which we feed to the bees. Either one goes 
through a chemical change in the organism 
of the bee; but the nectar of flowers, being 
almost as thin as water, is, as a rule, more 
thoroughly digested, or inverted, and may, 
therefore, be more easily assimilated. It 
has been the practice of late to feed all 
sugar syrup thin — much thinner than rec- 
ommended years ago, for the purpose of se- 
curing much more thorough inversion of the 
syrup before it goes into the combs. 

Some years ago, I think it was Mr. Jas. 
Heddon (and his testimony was supple- 
mented by a numbers) who argued in favor 
of sugar syrup rather than honey as a win- 
ter food; and, as a rule, I believe bee-keep- 
ers, at the same price, have preferred gran- 
ulated-sugar syrup because it was free from 
deleterious flavors and substances that have 
a tendency to clog the intestines of the bees. 

I be ieve it is true that, in England, and 
perhaps throughout Europe generally, cane 
sugars have the preference over beet sugars 
as a bee food; but this preference, I have 
been told, is based on the theory or fact 
that an unrefined cave sugar is more whole- 
some than an unrefined dee¢. Whether or 
not there is any thing in this, I do not 
know. I believe it is also true that some 
canning-factories have at least a_ prefer- 
ence for sugar from the cane. Whether 
that preference is based on an erroneous no- 
tion or not, I can not say. 

I do not believe it is wise or best to con- 
tinue this discussion any further; for when 
doctors disagree, who shall decide?—Eb. | 








J. D. C., N. C.—I do not think there will 
be any difficulty about your moving your 
bees any time, providing the weather is 
warm enough to permit them to fly at the 
time you move them. You should make 
some arrangement to see that the combs are 
securely fastened in the hive, and the bees 
have plenty of ventilation. Wire cloth 
should be put over the entrance, and wire 
cloth or thin muslin over the tops of the 
hives. In moving bees it is necessary to 
give a large amount of ventilation. Wire 
cloth at the entrance only would not answer. 
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RAMBLE 199. 


Troubles with a New Language ; Mr. Brown, of Tulipan; Glimpses of Life in the Tropics. 





BY RAMBLER. 





When a lone traveler from the States 
drops into a city like Havana there is an- 
other peculiarity that strikes him with con- 
siderable force. His tongue does not fit at 
all with nine-tenths of the tongues he meets. 
When several full-grown men are in turn 
asked a civil question in English, and they 
stare at you, and repeat a jargon of words 
you do not understand, with many motions 
of the hands, and so rapid as to sound 
about like hail pattering on a tin roof, you 
begin to realize what a wretched time the 
confusion of tongues caused at the tower of 
Babel. But I did not worry a bit. I rath- 
er enjoyed the situation. It was something 
new and novel. As anatural outcome from 
such a condition the traveler will seek his 
own, or, in other words, ‘‘ birds of a feather 
will flock together,’’ and I was temporarily 
quartered at Hotel Thrower, where patrons 
are all Americans, and can speak a civil- 
ized language. I was not slow totalk about 
honey matters, and had not talked far with 
Mr. Thrower before he remarked, ‘‘If you 
are a honey-man you must see Mr. Brown, 
of Tulipan,’’ and he gave me directions to 
find him in the suburbs of the city. A 
short time after, I was talking with Mrs. 
Thrower, and she ‘‘throwed’’ the same ad- 
vice to me: ‘‘ You must see Mr. Brown, the 
great bee-man at Tulipan. Why,”’ said 
she, with enthusiasm, ‘‘we had a delight- 
ful basket picnic there last Fourth of July. 
A great affair it was too— honey all we 
could eat; speeches, flowers, and the hum 
of the bees under the palm-trees.’’ 

Dr. James Warner, an American, is a 
bee-keeper of note as well asa popular and 
successful dentist of many years’ standing 
in this city. While spending a very pleas- 
ant evening with him he also propounded 
the question, ‘‘Have you seen Mr. Brown, 
of Tulipan?’’ 

Mrs. Warner also, soon after, entered the 
room, and in the course of conversation 
said, ‘‘You must see Mr. Brown, of Tuli- 
pan.”’ 

Then there is the Rev. Mr. Herrick of 
the Congregational mission in Havana, he- 
roically hoeing his row, digging up tares of 


rank growth. We had not conversed long 
before the advice came, ‘‘ You must see Mr. 
Brown, of Tulipan.’’ His son and then his 
wife were introduced to me, and it was 
again, ‘‘ You must see Mr. Brown, of Tuli- 
pan.’’ 

I was attracted to a restaurant because 
it bore in large letters, ‘‘ California Restau- 
rant.’’ Charley Chinaman, a round-faced 
jolly fellow, was manager. We swapped 
ideas about California; and when I men- 
tioned honey matters he remarked, ‘‘Oh, 
l’yes! honey, honey; 1’you kl’now Mr. 
Blown, of Tluliplan? Oh! ha—l’you must 
“ong Mr. Blown; him gleat blee-man—ha- 

~ Faded 

Certainly I wanted to see Mr. Brown; 
and when the opportunity came for me to 
goto Tulipan I had forgotten my directions; 
and, though on the Prado, where hundreds 
of people were passing, I knew I should 
have to ask many before getting the infor- 
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mation. While I was revolving these mat- 
ters a gentleman stepped up to me and re- 
marked, pointing to a street-car, ‘‘ That is 
a Cerro car.”’ 

**So I observe,’’ said I; ‘‘but I want to 
go to Tulipan.’’ 

‘“Oh! it is Tulipan, hey? Why, you 
must be seeking Mr. Brown, the bee-man;’’ 
and he gave me full directions for getting 
there. 

And you will excuse me if I began to 
think things were coming my way quite 
fast when an utter stranger should step up 
to me and give me the desired information 
at the desired moment. 

Tulipan is a close-in suburb of Havana, 
and near the end of my journey I was fol- 
fowing a stone canal. Approaching was a 
tall angular negress, and cutting up such 
antics trying tojdance a jig upon the edge of 
the canal. We met; and, instead of pass- 
ing me civilly, she waltzed up in front of 
me with her long uncanny fingers elevated, 
and her bleared eyes and ugly mouth with- 
in three inches of my face; and such a sav- 
age expression and flow of words — abuse 
or compliments it was all the same to me. 
I stood my ground, looked her in the eye, 
and shouted, ‘‘Senor Brown! colmenero 
Brown!’’ and such a magic effect as the 
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name ‘‘Brown’’ had upon that witch you 
can not imagine. She just faded away, 
and slouched off up the canal without an- 
other word. 

Well, I found Mr. Brown camping in 
tents with his bees—about 120 colonies—un- 
der the mangoes and palms. Mr. Brown 
and I were soon acquainted. He has lived 
in many portions of the States, and is well 
posted upon all topics of the day, and has 
taken to bee-keeping very recently in Cuba. 

There is an old adage that, ‘‘if you give 
the persistent seeker after knowledge the 
handle, he will pump you dry.’’ I found 
Mr. Brown somewhat inclined that way, 
and I have no doubt his pleasant talkative 
qualities are the reason of his being so well 
known and popular with the American col- 
ony in Havana. His apiary was imported 
from the States—one portion of it from Mis- 
souri and another from Vermont. The Mis- 
souri contingent was started by Mr. Cully, 
of Higginsville. Mr. Cully being acciden- 
tally kitled on the way, the bees, after many 
delays, arrived in Cuba 21 days after ship- 
ment, half of them dead, and the rest ina 
weak condition. The Vermont bees came 
through in'a week, all alive, at an expense 
of about $2.00 per colony; and, though Mr. 
Brown’s bees have cost him about $10 per 
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colony, he concludes that, if the shipment 
is not delayed, bees can be shipped here 
profitably from Texas and all States east 
of the Mississippi River. Bees, however, 
can be so rapidly increased here that it is 
better to buy than to run the risk of ship- 
ping. I will tell you later how it can be 
done economically. 

Owing to the aforesaid propensity to seek 
information, Mr. Brown secured a great 
variety of it from the many bee-keepers he 
interviewed, and some quite contradictory. 
We all want to get on fast, and so does Mr. 
Brown; and this desire led him to push his 
insertion of sheets of foundation too fast, 
putting two frames where the condition of 
the brood -chamber would barely warrant 
one. 

Mr. Brown is a close reader of bee liter- 
ature, but could find nothing conclusive 
upon that point, and he remarked that he 
did not see why the A BC of Bee Culture 
couldn’t tell just how, when, and how fast 
to insert foundation into a colony weak or 
strong; and that is a point, Mr. Editor, for 
you to look to in the next revision of the 
A BC. 

I herewith present photos of Mr. Brown’s 
pleasant location. The hives are nicely 
shaded under the mango-trees. This tree 
blooms twice during the year, and the bees 
work with energy upon it. I am told that 
the fruit of this tree is delicious, but it is 
so tender that it will not bear shipment. 
In this respect it is like many varieties cf 
fruit on this island. 

In this photo you get your first glimpse 
of the royal palm as far as my rambles are 
concerned. It is indeed a noble tree; and 
this, too, has a honey-producing blossom. 
The palm is a useful tree in many other re- 
spects, as I will show you later. 

That Mr. Brown is a sociable man is 
shown in the next photo. His neighbors, 
great and small, Americans and Cubans, 
are all in the picture. Mr. B. is the center 
figure, with a wheel in front of him. An- 
other notable figure leaning against the 
tent corner is Hilas D. Davis, of Vermont, 
of whom more anon. Then there is a Cu- 
ban mounted rural guard. We meet them 
on every road—a natty uniform, machete, 
revolver, and a carbine. He is a sort of 
useless arsenal, but it is dear to the heart 
of the Cuban to bear the insignia of office. 

Mr. Brown uses the tent in the foreground 
for extracting honey, where we find a two- 
frame extractor. He is quite proud of his 
uncapping-tank—uses a barrel with a wire- 
cloth strainer about ten inches from the 
bottom. 

_At present. Feb. 7, Mr. Brown is happy 
from the fact that his bees have recovered 
from their setback, and are enabling him 
to fill his barrels with honey. One colony 
gave him 90 lbs. at one extracting. Mr. B. 
is a good salesman, and retails quite a lit- 
tle honey in Havana. He has worked up 





quite a market for honey in brood-frames. 
When he finds a super with one or more 
combs newly drawn from foundation, nice- 
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ly sealed and white, he calls that a “‘ sell- 
er,’’ and sells it for one peso (dollar). 

May the shadow of Mr. Brown never grow 
less. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The Colorado Desert; the Old Seabed; the Econom- 
ic Value of Deserts; Southern California ; 
Frank McNay. 








BY FE. R. ROOT. 





On leaving for Los Angeles I took the 
Southern Pacific at Maricopa. I had read 
a good deal about the Colorado Desert in 
Southeastern California: of the fact that my 
route was to be over the hottest place in the 
United States; and I was anxious to see for 
myself, and now I was to have that long- 
cherished hope gratified, avd / did. I re- 
member distinctly when we got into the des- 
ert country how I suffered from the heat, 
dirt, and sand, and well do I recall the 
wierd sensations that came to me as I got 
into the old seabed on this side of Salton— 
a basin or bowl] 300 feet below the level of 
the sea, perhaps 25 miles long and about 5 
miles wide. I had a very strong field-glass, 
one of the Treider binoculars, and with 
this I took in the country far and near. As 
we reached the edgeof the celebrated basin I 
began to see the mirage. To all appear- 
ances we were making toward the shoresof a 
beautiful lake or sea, instead of going down, 
down, into one of the most desert portions 
in all the United States. Steam was shut 
off the engine, and gradually we moved 
down into this valley of death and stillness, 
where nothing can exist for any length of 
time, not even the salt grass. Occasionally, 
I am told, there are tracks of animals go- 
ing across the desert, but they were in 
straight lines, because they know there is 
nothing in that waste for them. The ground 
is parched and broken into great gaps, and 
it seemed almost as if Mother Earth were 
yawning to receive us. Some parts of the 
basin are as level and hard as a granite 
floor. Other parts glisten with sand that 
is finer than snow. As we descended into 
the very bottom of this immense bowl, we 
appeared to be, not in a depression, but on 
the summit of a knoll; and when we looked 
in every direction it appeared as if we were 
on an island, and looking down toward in- 
viting shores. I pulled out my glass and 
tried to discern more clearly this mysteri- 
ous water with its ever-vanishing fleeting 
shore-line that so deceives the traveler. By 
looking very carefully I could see what 
seemed to be a sort of fog that was perfect- 
ly level on top; but so far as any water or 
moisture was concerned, I believe there is 
nothing of the kind —a sort of mysterious 
something due to the reflection on the sand, 
I was told that, if 
I could get out of the car and lie with my 
head to the ground, this mirage would ap- 
pear close enough to throw a stone into the 
water. 
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But the temperature! I never suffered 
from the heat in all my life as I did in that 
desert bowl. The passengers seemed to 
consider comfort beyond conventional deco- 
rum. We pulled off our coats and vests, and 
still the heat was insufferable, and the 
sweat oozed from every pore — not the pro- 
fuse perspiration that we experience in 
damp countries, but a very slight thin 
moisture all over the surface of the body. 
On we sped until we reached Salton, a ver- 
itable oasis—indeed, a little town on the 
west edge of the basin, and where, it seem- 
ed to me, there was no chance for any pop- 
ulation to exist. But here is, nevertheless, 
quite a respectable town, and all because 
of water which is obtained from the moun- 
tain-sides. 

But before we go further on the trip let us 
make some observations about the desert 
out of which we have just come. This 
bowl, or seabed, which is 300 feet below 
the level of the sea, was originally, accord- 
ing to geologists, a part of the sea, and 
probably had direct connection with the 
Gulf of California. It appears that the 
Colorado River has queer freaks, and every 
once in a while it overflows its banks, and 
sometimes the entire country. In one of 
these freaks it is supposed it changed its 
course, flooded the country, closed up the 
old outlet by carrying sands and silts, and 
shutting off the connection to the Pacific 
itself, leaving an inland body of water. As 
the water was very shallow, the intense 
heat evaporated it, leaving a great many 
little basins here and there. But the larg- 
est and most wonderful one of all is this 
one of the Salton seabed. Travelers tell 
us that the old shore-line is very clearly de- 
fined; that there are evidences that the In- 
dians once lived on these shores, that there 
are crude relics of their handiwork scatter- 
ed all along. 

In this Salton bed nothing will grow. 
Wood will not rot; iron will not rust; a car- 
cass will not decay. Every thing is parch- 
ed by the sun. I have seen no estimate or 
figures as to what the temperature may be 
out in the open; but I will guarantee it is 
hot enough to fry eggs up to the queen’s 
taste. 

I learn that a gigantic enterprise is now 
on foot to reclaim the Colorado Desert (of 
which this old seabed is a small part) in 
Southeastern California. It is proposed to 
divert the Colorado River into its old bed 
and make a large area, of about 100 or 150 
miles square, into a garden of Eden, or 
like the other portions of California where 
tropical fruits are grown. But a note of 
warning is sounded by some who have giv- 
en this matter no little attention. It is ar- 
gued that these deserts in and about Cali- 
fornia serve a very useful purpose in giving 
the necessary heat to those localities: that 
are now under cultivation. Thesun’s rays 
pour down on these desert sands with re- 
lentless fury. The heat is thus stored up 
in Mother Earth. The wind wafts it over 
the mountains into the valleys that are un- 


der cultivation. The contention is that, if 
the Colorado River is changed back to its 
old bed and the Colorado Desert is convert- 
ed over into fertile plains, growing all kinds 
of fruits and grains, then this immense fur- 
nace or storage battery of heat will fail to 
give off its supply of dry hot air so needful 
to the growing districts of other parts of 
Southern California. 

There is no doubt at all that the all-wise 
Creator has arranged the mountains and 
the deserts, the lakes and the seas, just 
where it is best. Man had better not, per- 
haps, go too far with his irrigation schemes, 
else he may kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. But we will not moralize on 
this question. No human being, at least, 
can tell what the result will be. Some au- 
thorities seem to think that man will not be 
able to carry out this great scheme; that 
Nature, having a plan of her own, will 
thwart his efforts. We shall see. 











FRANK M’NAY AT HOME. 


We now leave Salton, with its great heat, 
and pass onward into the higher lands be- 
tween the mountains. We realize, by the 
puffing and snorting of the locomotive, that 
we are climbing onward and upward. The 
mountains on either side of the Southern 
Pacific tower up in peaks 10,000 feet high, 
and afford quite a change of scenery from 
the bed of the sea from which we have just 
emerged. The temperature begins to drop. 
We find it comfortable to put on our vests 
again, and then our coats; and it is not 
long before I begin to realize the need of my 
overcoat—a useless thing which I have lug- 
ged 2000 miles all for naught— p?r at least I 
thought so up to this time. The air begins 
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FRANK M’NAY’S BEE-CAVE. 


to grow chilly, for it is getting toward even- 
ing. Asour train stopped at the various 
points, oranges, bananas, and all tropical 
fruits, are offered at ridiculously low prices. 
As we speed on, here and there I see bee- 
yards, and bee-men working to prepare for 
the honey-flow which is bound to come in a 
few days. Ever and anon we pass heaps 
of oranges lying onthe ground. They were 
culls, or slightly rotten. Here they were, 
all going to waste because there was no 
market, or at least it did not pay to ship to 
the East any thing but the select fruit. 


Beautiful orange-groves and ripe fields of 
grain flit by, and such cultivation! Final- 
ly we land in Los Angeles, indeed the ‘‘city 
of the angels.’’ In fact, this country for 
100 miles around seems to be God’s country 
if any part of the world deserves that name. 

I put up at the Natick House, a large ho- 
tel in the center of the city, where one can 
get board and lodging on the European 
plan. A large beautifully lighted room, 
clean bed, and modern furniture. for 25 
cents; and meals, the very best of them, for 
the same money. One can live in Los An- 





FRANK M’NAY UNDER FIRE (BEE-STINGS) 
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eles very economically, if he chooses; or 
f he wants to be in style, and be in with 
1e nabobs, he can pay as high a price for 
otel accommodation as he desires; but as 

was not a nabob, I was content to live on 
. level with common people. 

Almost the first bee-keeper I met in Los 
\ngeles was Mr. Frank McNay, formerly 
f Mauston, Wis. He was particularly suc- 

cessful as a bee-keeper in his old State, be- 
«inning in the business when he was only 
17 years old. In his early experience he 
had more difficulty in selling a single bar- 
rel of honey than he had later on in selling 
carloads. He located something like 25 dif- 
ferent apiaries in Wisconsin, and was do- 
ing a flourishing business; but ill health 
compelled him to seek a new lo- 

cation. He wandered westward 


the size of the entrance I asked Mr. McNay 
to sit down by the side of it while I took a 
couple of snap shots, and I here reproduce 
both of them. Those ugly bees from the 
yard followed us up there, and were sting- 
ing us right and left; but McNay, the old 
hardened veteran in the business that he is, 
paid no more attention to the sti n 

he would if the bees had been sofas Hae 
following us about. Even whiléT was tak-’ 
ing the picture they were pepper inter him 
and the pictures show how; weH' ‘he’ can 
stand ‘‘under fire.’? Even his evey an 


bald head seemed to be abjécts o ot eit931 | 


wrath. 
Ihave run across many veterans Whdiéould 


take stings without wincing; gut McNay Sy 
~HANSAS < 





until he landed in California. 
He had made a fair competence, 
and it was not necessary for him 
to work as hard as he formerly 
did; and when we met he was 
keeping bees for pleasure as well 
as profit. He lived in Los 
Angeles, and had. one and pos- 
sibly two out-yards not very far 
from the street-car line, and with- 
in two miles of Pasadena. At 
the last-named city we secured 
bicycles, and took a run out 
around to one of his out-yards. 
It is shown opposite, and over 
beyond is what is known as Eagle 
Rock. On the top of this one can, 
on a clear day, see very distinct- 
ly the beautiful outline of the 
ocean some 20 miles away, and 
the islands off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, 20 miles further still. 

The apiary is located up on the 
mountain-side, and the bees of it, 
like all California bees, were 
very cross; and as I had neg- 
lected to. bring along with me a 
veil I had to ‘‘stand and take 
it.’? Even when we entered the 
door of the honey-house and sam- 
pled some of the beautiful, thick, 
water-white sage honey, the ras- 
cals would even go through the 
door and attack us there. 

As we strolled through the 
ipiary, Mr. McNay said he had 
something he wished to show 
me, and so together we walkid up the 

jountain-side, and every now and then I 
vould run into the Spanish needles, and— 

1 the exquisite pain these give to a tender- 

t if he is not careful! The old residents 

ive a respectful fear of these needle- 

ints, and are always cureful not to run 
tothem. It was not long before I learned 
look before I stepped. 

As we clambered and climbed we finally 

ached the mouth of a genuine bee-cave 

here the bees were flying in and out. It 

id never been explored, and no one knows 

w many tons of honey are stored back in 

e dark recesses. To give you an idea of 
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beats any man I ever saw. I can standa 
few stings; but when it comes to taking 
them without smashing the rascals, that is 
something Ican not do. If my lens had 
been a little more powerful I think I could 
show you the bees on his bald head, and 
even the bee-stings. 

I must not close without mentioning a re- 
markable feat performed by Mr. McNay 
in the production of a lot of honey. While in 
Wisconsin he took 250 colonies of bees into 
the northern part of the State, and secured 
a carload and a quarter of basswood and 
willow-herb honey. I doubt if such a rec- 
ord in migratory bee-keeping is equaled. 
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SOUTHWEST TEXAS AS A BEE COUNTRY; A 
FRIENDLY NOTE OF WARNING TO 
NEW COMERS. 

I have been noticing the recent promi- 
nence given Southwest Texas as a honey 
country, in the bee journals; and fearing 
that some one would come here without a 
fair conception of the facts has prompted 
me to write this note of warning. Itisa 
fact that Southwest Texas is a good bee 
country, and that, although some localities, 
like Uvalde, Bee, and Wilson Counties, are 
now well stocked, there is a good deal of 
room yet in unoccupied territory. The bee- 
keepers here heartily welcome all bee-keep- 
ers to come and join us, believing that ‘‘the 
more the merrier,’’ and in the universal 
brotherhood of man, especially of bee-keep- 
ers. 

Southwest Texas, as, indeed, does almost 
all of Texas, prides itself that it is not af- 
flicted with that dread disease foul brood. 
I personally have never yet seen a case 
of it, and wish to say that I do not want 
to; neither do the bee-keepers here want 
any of it, and they will go to any extreme 
measure to keep it out. We wish to request 
that all be careful and bring none of it 
here or else the bee-keepers already here 
will make them wish they had not. I have 
heard them say that, should a man bring it 
here, his bees would be burned and himself 
drummed out of the country, and I believe 
they would do it, and could you blame 
them? 

I insist that their view of the question is 
eminently right and just to all concerned; 
and although I hope the disease will never 
be brought here, I for one can be depended 
upon to use any or all measures for its 
eradication. Wedonot wish toseem harsh, 
nor to make any one feel in lisposed toward 
us; but we wish all to be in possession of 
the facts. I hope to see the day when all 
this great country will be filled up with 
live up-to-date bee-keepers, and all this 
vast amount of honey that is now going to 
waste saved. I shall be glad to give any 
facts, in regard to this country, to all in- 
terested; but remember, however, that all 
bitters have their sweets, and we would 
rather have you investigate in person. 

H. H. Hype. 

Floresville, Texas, March 6. 


‘*SIXTEEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS.*’ 

The above is a strange heading for an 
article for GLEANINGS; but as some bee- 
keepers don’t have that much, I head this 
article with the above amount. It was in 


the summer of 1890 that I took a trip to 
that Texas bee-man’s land. ‘‘the honey 
Eldorado, or Klondike,’’ that the editor is 
telling us of (wish he could have been along). 
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I was with Major H. H. Boon, the law 
partner of Congressman Hutchinson, of 
fame. The two had secured a judgment 
against the Santa Fe R. R. Co. in favor of 
J. Butler Terrell, who was badly smashed 
in a railroad wreck, for the sum of $16,500. 
The railroad company had given the shrewd 
lawyers land in that paradise that the edi- 
tor of GLEANINGS wrote about, and they 
unlocked the hidden secrets of that para- 
dise for four hundred years, revealed to man 
what had been, as well as we can look 
at the future by the light of the past ; then 
the lawyers saw it, and sold the land, and 
held judgment for what it failed to pay. 
Armed with sharp crosscut saws the modern 
man sawed the mighty oaks down, and read 
in their ‘‘growth-rings,’’ under the micro- 
scope, Nature’s hidden secrets—secrets that 
had been buried as far back as four hun- 
dred years—buried in the mossy oaks to be 
read by progressive man. Very dark and 
gloomy is the record—periods of dry years 
back for four hundred years is the story— 
periods of wet years or rainy years—honey 
years—and then what? Death and desola- 
tion—a burning desert, strewn with dead 
and dying animals; no grass, no water, no 
vegetation, a desert creeping and crawling 
with venomous snakes, the deadly rattler, 
that leaves his mark everywhere in the dry 
sand. Tanks all go dry, wells go dry, and 
people flee for their lives. I had an old 
schoolmate who struck the desert period 
with a loving young wife, two little ones, 
and five thousand in cash. He wasa bright, 
happy, hopeful young Christian. His name 
is Cohen Harris, and his tales of drouth, 
death, and misery would fill more than a 
full copy of GLEANINGS; but at last every 
cent of his five thousand was gone, and he 
left that paradise an old man in only a few 
years, and that will be the history that 
GLEANINGS will give if it lives to chronicle 
the history of that country for the next 
twenty years—and it may be much sooner 
than that—that the bees ‘‘go dead’’ along 
with cattle and other animal life. 

So, lookout, paradise hunters, as your 
paradise may be only burning desert, as 
history is said to repeat itself, and the his- 
tory in those old mossy oaks can be read by 
any one who cares to read it. 

Caimito, Cuba. W. W. SOMERFORD. 
GRADING RULES OR SUPPLY-DEALERS— 
WHICH ? 

I believe that every producer of comb 
honey is anxious to produce the grade that 
will bring the highest price in the market— 
the fancy grade — and also that, when he 
has carefully graded his product, and has 
marked it ‘*fancy,’’ he wants to be sure 
that it is fully up to the rules which govern 
that particular grade. It is a deplorable 
fact that, with the surplus-appliances ad- 
vertised and recommended by the supply- 
houses of the country, no one can produce 
really fancy comb honey according to the 
rules adepted by the North American Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 
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It is evident that something is wrong. 
‘ither the standard for the fancy grade is 
oo high or else the surplus-appliances are 
iot up to the standard required to produce 

really fancy grade of comb honey. I be- 
ieve the standard for the fancy grade, as 
riginally adopted, is not too high; in fact, 
t could be higher. The fancy grade should 
,e just what its name implies in every re- 
pect. Not only the honey should be fancy, 

ut also the wood which surrounds it. I 
jave seen honey in the market in sections 
that were soiled and dirty, while the honey 
they contained was really fancy; yet who 
would think of classing such as fancy hon- 
ey? No amount of scraping or sandpaper- 
ing would ever make them presentable. 
What is the use of going to the expense of 
buying snow-white sections if the ‘* fancy”’ 
grade admits any old section, no matter 
how soiled, only so it is well scraped? I 
believe that, instead of lowering the stan- 
dard of fancy honey, and, by so doing, 

cheapening that grade just to omit our im- 
perfect appliances or implements, it were 
far better to raise the standard of our sup- 
plies so that we can produce a really fancy 
crade of comb honey, or else be content to 
place our product in the grade in which it 
belongs. 

Justice to those who will produce a really 
fancy article, and expect a fancy price, de- 
mands that we do this instead of forcing 
them to compete in price with a grade that 
has been cheapened by lowering the stan- 
dard of that grade. By using the wide 
frame or section-holder, with quarter-inch 
top-bar in connection with the plain sec- 
tion and fence, the sections, when filled, 
will be as clean outside as when they left 
the sandpapering-machine, and no scraping 
is required to permit them to pass as un- 
soiled by travel-stain or otherwise. 

Wakeman, O. J. By BAND: 


[As I understand Mr. Hand it is not that 
supply-dealers put out poor supplies, but 
that bee-keepers buy second-quality sec- 
tions or use out-of-date appliances to such 
an extent that the quality of the comb hon- 
ey put out is affected. If such a policy 
saves a fraction of a cent, and depreciates 
the honey one or two cents, it is penny wise 
and pound foolish.—Ep. | 





fHE AMOUNT OF WAX IN OLD COMBS. 


Your answer to Wm. Bloch’s question, 
}). 198, sets me all on nettles. ‘‘ Under or- 
dinary circumstances’’ you would not be 
-urprised if he did not get even half a pound. 
Vhew! I should like to get a ton or two of 

umgum after he had gotten out his half 

uund. I would get about 5 pounds to his 
alf pound. 

Let me tell you what I did twice, as an 

lustration: Some years ago I helped a 

iend transfer a small box hive, capacity 

out equal to eight L. frames. We saved 

id transferred all of the straight comb, 

nsiderably over half; and as he wanted 

little wax I took the leavings home to 
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melt up for him. I took a large cast-iron 
stove-kettle, with a small hole in the bot- 
tom, and put it in the oven, with a tin spout 
to carry the wax out at the partly open door. 
T allowed it to drip out all it would, and 
got 2 lbs. of wax out of not over four L. 
frames of very old black natural comb. 

The other case happened last fall. I 
bought nine colonies. Four were in ten- 
frame L. hives, two in nine-frame Biehl 
hives (about the same capacity as nine L. 
frames). One wasin a two-frame Dibbern 
hive, and two in box hives of about the ca- 
pacity of twelve L. frames. There, we 
have about 92 L. frames, or their equal. 
Now for the result: 

First, I found about 25 nice straight L. 
frames, which I set into my hives. Then 
I cut all the rest out and extracted the 
honey; then I filled 24 L. frames /ud/ solid 
with rich straight combs, which left about 
43 L. combs and the cappings for wax. I 
expected about 10 pounds. 

I took a 50-1b. lard-can, and inside put a 
wire-cloth basket. In the bottom, near one 
side, I had a small hole for the wax to 
come out at; and directly opposite in the 
side, near the bottom, I made a hole to take 
the spout of the tea-kettle. I turned on 
the steam; and after all was in, and hot, I 
applied about 300 lbs. pressure as long as 
the wax would run. The result was 19 
lbs. of nice wax. ez 

The next time you have the opportunity, 
examine some old black comb, or melta 
small piece. That blackness and weight 
are not all dirt. It is rich in wax. 

Swedona, II. S. F. TREGO. 


[I am sincerely obliged to” you for the 
correction. When the matter was up some 
time ago I remember that half a pound of 
wax was the amount we got out of acertain 
amount of comb; and when I dictated the 
answer I was under the impression it was 
for the whole hive; but since you call my 
attention to it I now recall that half a 
pound was the amount per comb, on the 
average. I find that C. G. Ferris, a man 
who has had a wide experience in render- 
ing up old comb, on one test with some old 
wormy combs secured about 6 ounces per 
comb. Mr. F. A. Gemmill. of Canada, in 
another experiment, took about 8 ounces to 
the comb, and there are other times when 
more can be obtained.—Ep. | 


LABELING COMB HONEY. 


Mr. Root:—I believe the wholesale buy- 
ers of comb honey and the cummission men 
are largely responsible for the artificial- 
comb-honey lie getting a start. They don’t 
want the producer of the honey to put his 
name and address on any honey they han- 
dle, not even upon the case in which it is 
shipped. I believe the lie would never 
have started if all the best grades of comb 
honey had borne the name and address of 
the producer. The consumer would have 
much more confidence in its purity if the 
producer’s name was upon the honey he 
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buys. I believe nothing would restore con- 
fidence in the purity of comb honey sooner 
than to have every producer of comb honey 
place his name and address upon every 
section of his best grades. 
D. I. WAGAR. 
Flat Rock, Mich., Mar. 11. 


[There is some truth in what you say. 
But this is the contention of the commission 
man; and, for argument’s sake, suppose I 
am that man. I have sold, we will say, a 
good deal of Mr. A’s honey —a very fine 
honey which bears A’s stamp. My cus- 
tomers are well pleased with it, and call 
for more of the same brand. I get out, and 
can’t get any more because A is sold out. I 
may have tons and tons of B’s honey that is 
just as good, or better, bearing the brand 
of B. I ship #t, and my customer ‘‘kicks,’’ 
retorting that he ordered honey branded 
with A’s stamp. The point is here: If 
neither A’s nor B’s honey had been brand- 
ed or stamped, the B lot of honey, of the 
same grade and quality, would have passed 
muster readily. But, taking it all in all, I 
am rather of the impression that, if all 
comb honey were labeled by the preducer, 
it would have a strong tendency to bring 
about confidence in that product. Jf Mr. A 
can produce an extra-fancy grade of honey, 
and certain customers demand it at any 
price, 1.ther than take any other honey 
** just as good.’’ why should not A receive 
credit for his skill, and get a corresponding 
price? i believe Dr. Miller always sells 
his comb honey to one man; and, if I am 
not mistaken, that man is willing to buy 
his crop in z;dvance. Why? Because he 
knows that Dr. Miller’s honey is always of 
a certain quality and grading. 

There is a great deal to be said on both 
sides of this question; but I think the weight 
of the argument is in favor of labeling or 
branding. It certainly would redound to 
the credit of producers to put up a fine 
quality of goods. There is not a doubt 
that such honey would bring a higher price 
in the open market.—Eb. | 


VENTILATION AND DAMPNESS IN BEE-CEL- 
LARS. REPLY TO G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Mr. Root:—I have just read Bro. Doolit- 
tle’s review. of my ventilation article, and 
find no complaint to make. However, it 
would be a great pleasure to know if he 
ever recommended the experiment of win- 
tering, indoors or out, bees with from only 
5 to 10 pounds of honey. I get some gen- 
eral facts regarding bees from Mr. O. J. 
Hetherington, and have not in mind now 
that bee-keepers in Eastern New York have 
ever so recommended. 

It is not impossible that the weight of ten 
feet of dry pine lumber should have doubled 
in weight in Mr. Doolittle’s cellar, and con- 
tributed very materially in balancing the 
loss of honey between the dry hives put in 
cellar and the ‘‘equal to green ’’ taken out. 
Practically, 5 or 10 lbs. honey consumption 
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will not prove to be the weight recommend- 
ed for safe wintering. 

I like the allusion to trouble incident to 
ventilation. The plan I have adopted as an 
experiment would render the experiment 
useless, rationally considered, if no notes 
of temperature and conditions had been ob- 
served. Would bee-keepers have been any 
better informed had GLEANINGS made no 
mention of the bees under the machine-shop? 

I have doubts about the arrangement I 
made in my flue for closing it. I am not 
sure that closing it would have raised the 
temperature. I have never closed it, and 
don’t know. It is generally admitted that 


‘dampness lowers the temperature; if so, to 


have closed it would have defeated the ob- 
ject. 

The temperature these warm days ranges 
from 32 to 45 outdoors. My bee-cellar shows 
no variation of any account, showing 50 
morning and evening, when I pull up out 
of the top of the cellar my thermometer. I 
was glad to hear from your machine-shop. 
We may all be glad to run an engine to 
winter our bees yet. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Farwell, Mich., Mar. 10. 


[One thing we have proven is that noise 
does not disturb bees. And another thing 
we have proven to our own satisfaction, 
and that is, that ventilation, and lots of it, 
keeps the bees quiet.—Eb. | 


200 LBS. (HALF COMB HONEY) FROM ONE 
QUEEN. 

It was a very poor season here last year. 
I harvested over 1000 lbs. of honey from 25 
colonies. I had one queen that I bought 
from J. P. Moore, of Morgan, Ky., whose 
bees gathered 200 lbs. of the 1000 lbs. This 
Moore stock gathered 100 1bs. of comb honey 
(white clover), and their queen did not 
swarm. I had a little over 100 lbs. of ex- 
tracted from what you call heartsease, 
which is very plentiful here some seasons. 
I have had very good success for a begin- 
ner, which I give your valuable A BC and 
GLEANINGS credit for. I could never have 
been so successful in so short a time with- 
outthem. The Homes department has been 
a great comfort tome. L.C. MEDKIFF. 

Salem, N. J. 


COVERS COVERED WITH CANVAS INSTEAD 
OF PAPER. 

As regards hive-covers, I would give con- 
siderably more for one covered with canvas, 
and painted, than one with Neponset paper 
on it. One covered with canvas will stand 
(if painted once in three years), ten times 
the hard usage that the paper one will. In 
fact, after it has had three coats of paint 
when made, you could walk on it and not 
hurt the canvas. After one has tried the 
canvas I don’t think you could get him to 
use the paper. F. P. BrIGGs. 

Ayer, Mass., Dec. 26. 











: OUR 
i) HOMES, 


SYA ROOT: 








Thou God seest me.—GENn. 16:13. 

Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.—EPH. 6:6. 

{ For the past two weeks I have been ex- 
ceedingly busy; in fact, I have hardly had 
time to run over to that little greenhouse to 
rest up. We have had quite a large run of 
trade in seeds, and there have been quite a 
few complications. There have been mis- 
understandings, and sometimes some good 
friend who entrusted his money to our care 
-has been wronged, and nobody felt like 
taking the liberty of righting the wrong, 
nor even of writing him a pleasant letter of 
explanation unless I did it myself. Oh 
how much better we all feel when some one 
takes the time to explain matters, and as- 
sure us he has not been unmindful of our 
interests! Sometimes it costs money to make 
things pleasant; but in the greater number 
of cases, so it seems to me, about all it 
costs is to take time to assure the one who 
has been wronged (or who has got it into 
his head that he has been wronged) that 
there was no intention of selfishness, nor 
even a want of friendly feeling and interest. 

During those busy days a man came to 
me and said he wished I would go out in 
the woods and measure that wood. At first 
I hardly knew what he was talking about. 
Then I did remember that along in the fore 
part of the winter I told a man he might 
cut up some beech-trees that were among 
my basswoods. First I told him I would 
go out in the woods and show him the trees 
I wanted him to cut; but as I did not get 
time I told him to go and cut down all the 
beech-trees he could find. But I told him I 
wished he would take them big and little, 
just as they came, and not pick out the easi- 
est ones to convert into firewood. Then I 
forgot all about it. He and his boy had 
been at work more or less all winter, and 
had put up 25 or 30cords. I took my wheel 
and rode up the railroad track about one 
mile, and then I left the wheel over in the 
lots, out of sight, and got over into the 
woods. I took my tape-line out of my pock- 
et and measured the height of a pile of 
wood. It was a little more than four feet. 
When I took the length I found it a little 
more than eight feet. The next cord turn- 
ed out the same way, and pretty soon I be- 
gan to look smiling and happy. Do you 
know why? Because I have had so many 
disappointing experiences in setting people 
at work away off in the woods or fields out of 
sight I fear I have become a little discour- 
aged. I have not lost my faith in God be- 
cause of my disappointments; but I fear I 
have come pretty near losing my faith in 
poor infirm humanity. I went along to 
pile after pile, with the same result — the 
measure overran just a little. When I 
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found two piles that had been tipped over I 
said to myself, ‘‘ Well, I am sure there is a 
good cord there, any way. The man who 
is doing this work is evidently honest.’’ 

Pretty soon I met him and said, ‘‘ Why, 
friend, your cords overrun a little in height 
and a little in length. Is that the way you 
do business? ”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Root, I always try to give 
good measure. I wish to do so because, 
when your eye comes to look it over, I don't 
want you to be disappointed. But there is 
one thing I am still more anxious about. I 
profess to live believing that there is an a//- 
seeing eye away up above us all that looks 
down and watches over us. I want to give 
such measure as will be pleasing in h7s 
sight.’’ 

I need not tell you that this was one of my 
happy surprises. Oh how much good it 
does us — how happy it makes us feel (and 
I am sure Imay say all of us, and every 
one who reads these pages), when we come 
across somebody who recognizes God’s 
watchful eye, and tries to have his work 
right and honest in God’s sight! When a 
man has this feeling in his heart he does 
not need watching. All anxiety and solic- 
itude on your part are at an end. You 
can, with perfect assurance, entrust him 
with the care of your property, your money 
— yes, even your good name. And what a 
restful feeling it gives one when he finds 
such a person! 

Now, what I am saying would seem to 
imply that I am myself (of course) just one 
of that sort, but Iam afraid Iam not. I 
am afraid that, if I were sawing and split- 
ting that hard tough beech that grew part- 
ly in the clearing, I should not have given 
as good measure as this man of whom I 
have been speaking. He said he did not 
make very big wages, and some of his 
friends laughed at him for going ahead 
with the job; but he told them he had prom- 
ised to cut some 25 or 30 cords of wood dur- 
ing the winter for me, and he was going /o 
do it. The bargain was, he was to have 60 
cts. acord. I told him I did not like to be 
outdone in giving good measure, and so I 
suggested that we make the price 65 cents. 

If every man were upright, and tried to 
be honest before God, I presume we should 
not appreciate these gems among humanity. 
After I have been obliged to be among a 
crowd of cursing and swearing men, I ap- 
preciate clean men as I never did before. 
After I have had some very trying experi- 
ences with a helper who is cross and con- 
trary, I value all the more those who are 
willing, cheerful, and obliging. In fact, I 
am not sure but it does us good to have to 
get along for a while with disagreeable 
people, so we can justly and truly appreci- 
ate God’s zob/e men and noble women. 

Now, I dislike to say so much about the 
bad side of humanity; but I do not know 
how Ican give this man of whom I have 
been talking full credit without telling you 
of some of my discouraging experiences. I 
bought this piece of woodland near our 
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home mainly for the basswood-trees grow- 
ing on it. There are thousands of them, 
large and small, and I wanted the other 
timber out of the way. When I talked 
about getting a man to cut it into cord wood 
my neighbor said there was nobody who 
would cut wood (by the cord) nowdays. 
They used to do it in olden time, but it was 
too hard work. When it became known, 
however, that I wanted somebody to cut wood 
by the cord during winter, a man volun- 
teered to do it for 60 cts. per cord. The old 
price had been 50. I am speaking of 18- 
inch stovewood. I told him I would not 
only give 60 cents but I would give 65 if he 
would take every thing as it came, little 
and big. Heagreed to this, and I told him 
to begin nearest the road until I got around 
again. A few days later I found he had 
gone away off to the back part of the woods, 
and, in fact, across the line, and had cut 
down some nice beech-trees on another 
man’s land! When I remonstrated he ad- 
mitted he had disobeyed orders, and had 
not worked according to contract, giving no 
other reason for not keeping his word than 
that ‘‘no man could make a living ’’ in 
cutting such trees as he found where I had 
directed him to startin. Of course, I could 
have refused to give him any pay for cut- 
ting wood on land that did not belong to 
me, contrary to orders; but he is a poor 
man, and so I called it a mistake, and paid 
him just the same, and now I have got to 
fix it up with my neighbor as best I can. 
Let me give you one more illustration. I 
wanted some plowing done. A man witha 


big stout team said he would do it if I 


would give him $3.50 a day. While I went 
along with him and helped to get the bush- 
es and stumps out of the way he did a very 
good day’s work. One day, however, I 
was obliged to be absent. I told him I did 
not expect to be back till night. Unexpec- 
tedly L got back in the middle of the after- 
noon. When just in sight of the field I 
caught a glimpse of him disappearing with 
his team over the hill. As he said in the 
morning he had a bad headache I conclud- 
ed he had decided to put in only three- 
fourths of the day’s work. When he came 
to settle up, however, he insisted on having 
pay for a full day’s work. Now, one does 
not like to be small and close, especially 
about trifles; but where one lets a good 
many things of this kind pass, thinking it 
is not of- sufficient importance to make a 
fuss about, he finds himself, finally, where 
his crop costs more than he gets for it. 
‘* Eternal vigilance ’’ is not only the price 
of liberty, but it is the price of success in 
almost any work. Lots of boys—yes, I 
might say lots of men— will do very well— 
yes, I may say tiptop—as long as their em- 
ployer goes right along with them; but 
there are not very many (and I say it with 
sadness) who have more regard for the all- 
seeing eye of the great God above than they 
have for any humanemployer. It 7s praise- 
worthy, no doubt, to have somebody who 
tries hard to have his work make a good 
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showing before his employer when night 
comes; but, oh how much more praisewor- 
thy it is to find one who has the faith to 
believe (and let his daily actions show that 
belief) that it is more important to have 
every thing right in God’s sight than be- 
fore any human being! What a millenni- 
um it would be here on earth if we had 
people of that sort! 

I have had many kind and encouraging 
words because people have found that I, 
even while alone and unwatched, strive to 
be honest and unselfish; but, to tell the 
truth, I do it only by fits and starts. The 
voice of conscience and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit (perhaps both are one and the 
same thing) are constantly prodding me. I 
do not quite like the word, but I do not 
think of another that will express it. It is 
as natural for me to be selfish as it is to 
breathe, and I find myself almost continu- 
ally yielding to it if I do not look out; but 
that better spirit comes in, at least occa- 
sionally, and may God be praised that it 
comes occasionally, if not always. Let me 
illustrate it by a little story which I think 
bears on this point. 

I told you about the dogs and cats, how 
they annoyed me. The neighbors said, 
** Shoot the cats and the dogs too.’’ They 
said the law would uphold me in so doing 
—it was my duty. But, dear friends, sup- 
pose one of you should visit me. Suppose 
you should see A. I. Root, the author of 
these Home papers, with a pistol in his 
hand, trying to shoot a cat! I presume it 
would be only ¢rying, for I never fired a 
pistol in my life —that is, I do not remem- 
ber that I ever did, and the poor cats would 
stand a good chance of not getting hurt at 
all. Suppose, however, I should be lucky 
enough to hit one, and it should drag: itself 
away in terrible suffering. No, no! I am 
62 years old, and have never fired a pistol 
so far. I may possibly commence, but not 
on a cat or a dog, God helping me. Well, 
the cats droye away the poultry from their 
cold victuals, and then I drove them away 
with corncobs; then I threw ears of corn; 
but they looked up in my face confidingly, 
and seemed loath to believe that I had any 
very wicked feelings toward them. A nice 
little hammer hangs up on a nail near the 
door. One great ungainly cat bothered me 
by breaking the glass in my poultry-house 
inorder to get in. You may remember that 
I remonstrated with the boys some years 
ago because they could not make the chick- 
ens stay away from the plant-beds. I told 
them if they would give the chickens a good 
scaring they would go away and stay away, 
and I gave them an example of how it was 
to be done. I frightened the flocks of hens, 
roosters and all, so they cackled about it 
nearly all the rest of the afternoon, and 
they did not come near our plant-beds for 
weeks afterward. Well, one day when I 
was sorely tried by this cat I declared I 
would give it such a scaring as I did the 
chickens. I took the hammer off the nail, 
and, remembering my practice with an In- 
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dian tomahawk when I was a boy, I took 
aim at the cat’s head. The hammer whizz- 
ed through the air and struck the cat fair 
and square on the side of the head. The 
poor thing just rolled in agony, and gave 
me such reproachful louks I could not get 
over it. The voice of conscience I have 
been telling you about then commenced: 

‘* Now, old fellow, are you satisfied? A 
few days ago you had the toothache and 
the earache; but probably all the pain you 
suffered then was not a comparison to the 
suffering you have deliberately inflicted on 
this poor dumb brute. It is winter time, 
and poor pussy was very likely starved into 
being bold. You, with your possessions, 
could doubtless feed all the cats in Medina 
County, and not be impoverished either. Is 
it really true that, with all the abundance 
you have around you — an abundance that 
God in his mercy has entrusted to his care, 
you can not allow even this poor cat a meal 
of the cold victuals you bring out to the 
poultry?’ 

Conscience kept on, but I think I will not 
tell all it said. I would gladly have patted 
poor kitty on her head and tried to explain 
to her how sorry I was. When she got a 
little better she slipped off among the ever- 
greens to get over her pain the best she 
could. Now, I would have given a good 
deal to have that foolish act undone; and 
when the cat came up next day to get her 
share of the cold victuals, apparently as 
good as ever, and certainly not cherishing 
any unkind feelings toward me, it rejoiced 
my heart. 

Suppose, dear friends, that some power 
beyond us could help us to see all our 
faults and littleness as the loving eye of the 
great Father above sees it all, what a dif- 
ferent world this would be! As I think it 
over while I study the problems that beset 
this great nation of ours, I pray again and 
again that the influences of the Holy Spir- 
it may shine into our hearts, each and all, 
and help us to see the folly of heaping up 
dollar after dollar when not even the small- 
est fraction of it can be carried along when 
we die. It is true, we may heap it up and 
leave it to our relations; but a great many 
times of late I have thought it would be far 
better for said relations if the deceased had 
put the money to some good use before he 
died, instead of leaving it to them to wran- 
gle over, and possibly give it all to some 
lawyer who is too lazy to work for a living. 

And now, friends, can we not get an ex- 
ample from the man who was cutting down 
tough beech-trees, and splitting them into 
firewood for 60 cents a cord? If he in his 
tough job—a job that took an unusual 
amount of strength—could afford to give 
good measure, so that his daily tasks might 
be pleasing in the sight of God, can not we, 
each and all, at least s/yvive a little harder 
to do our work in such a manner that we 
are sure God is pleased when he looks down 
lovingly on us? And can we not have faith 
enough to delieve our other text is true 
where it says, ‘‘ Thou God seest me’’? 
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GETTING A ‘‘RAISE’’ IN WAGES—CIGAR- 
ETTES. 

Every ambitious young man or woman in 
our employ is looking forward to advanced 
pay—that is, I hope they are. I would not 
give much for a boy or girl who did not 
have some ambition and enthusiasm in this 
matter of advanced wages. Daily we.are 
called on to discuss the matter’ A bo 
will call him John Brown for illustration= ~~ 
goes to his foreman and says he has work- 
ed a long while at 12% cents an hour, and 
asks if he is not worth a little more,, Ldo. 
not know just what the foreman doés; but#D i 
presume they talk the matter over more or 
less, and the foreman refers the matter: to ~ 
one of the firm. The reply is usually somes" , 
thing like this: 

‘“*If John Brown is worth more money 
than he is getting, all things considered, of 
course he should have it. We are always 
glad to hear that any of our employees are 
worth more money than they are getting. 
This young man is diligent, capable, and 
is making progress, is he?’’ 

‘*Why, yes; reasonably so.’’ 

**Ts he on hand every time when the ma- 
chinery starts?’’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth he is not. A good 
deal of the time he is half an hour late, and 
sometimes a whole hour.”’ 

**Have you talked with him about this? 
Can he give any good reason for it?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have talked with him about it; 
but he does not seem to do much better.”’ 

‘*Do you know whether he is out nights? 
Has he any bad habits?’’ 

‘*Why, to tell the truth, I think he is out 
nights; but I do not know that he has any 
bad habits except smoking cigarettes.’’ 

At this perhaps there is a smile on both 
sides; may be it is asad smile on both sides 
—lI rather hope it is. Lateron John Brown 
is interviewed by the senior member of the 
firm. 

‘John, is it really true that you are 
smoking cigarettes?’’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Root, I will not tell any lies. 

I do smoke cigarettes; but I am not smok- 
ing now as many as I used to.”’ 

‘*John, you surely know what the papers 
and almost everybody else is saying about 
cigarettes. Do you read a daily paper?’’ 

John shakes his head. 

‘*Haven’t you heard that, since the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau has set the example, 
quite a number of manufacturing firms are 
declining to employ boys who persist in ci- 
garette-smoking? Haven’t you heard of 
that?’’ 

‘‘Never heard of it.’’ 

‘*Well, you surely have heard that some 
of our leading physicians say that every 
cigarette a boy smokes is one nail more in 
his coffin.’’ 

John smiles at this, and says he has 
heard it. He further adds that he will try 
hard to be on hand promptly when the 
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whistle blows; but he does not promise to 
give up cigarettes. 

Now, I do not know that I am able to de- 
cide, just now, where our duty lies right 
here. I donot like to lay down cast-iron 
rules. I would a hundred times rather use 
some means to induce the boy or boys 
themselves to agree to what we feel is best 
for their interests and ours; and I think I 
shall leave this question right here. 

Under circumstances like the abeve, 
should John have an advance in wages? If 
he does his work as well in every respect 
as others who have more than 12'4 cents an 
hour, very likely he should have more. But 
in the cigarette business he is harming oth- 
ers. He has admitted to me that he can 
not buy cigarettes here in Medina. He ac- 
knowledges that he has to send away to get 
them. Well, to save expense the boys usu- 
ally club together and send off for a sup- 
ply, and therefore he must do a little can- 
vassing. He hunts up other boys who want 
them, or recommends them to other boys so 
they can save expense by buying them by 
the quantity. Ought a boy, under such 
circumstances, expect promotion, especially 
if he is working for The A. I. Root Co.? 
Instead of answering this myself I wish to 
get the opinion of our helpers generally. 
Is John worth as much money as the one 
who has not got into the cigarette habit, 
leaving out for the time being this other 
question about being on hand when the 
whistle blows, or a little before? 


‘*We are marching on.’’ 

Do you wonder what called forth the 
above? Well, it is the contents of a postal 
card just at hand. 

Gentlemen:—Please give us advertising rates and 
discounts; also state whether you have any objection 
to liquor ads. Please mail us sample copy, and oblige 

Yours truly, GINSENG DISTILLING Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 15. 

How does the above indicate we are 
marching on? Why, this distilling compa- 
ny frankly admit that some periodicals, 
we do not know how many, are refusing to 
accept ‘‘liquor ads.’’ May God be praised 
for this much. And now, friends, I will 
tell you what we, the people who support 
these periodicals, are todo. Look the ad- 
vertising pages of your home paper all 
over. If you see any thing in it that even 
indirectly helps advertise the liquor busi- 
ness, make a protest to your editor, and 
have the paper stopped if he does not stop 
the whisky advertisements.* If all Chris- 
tian and temperance people would do this 
simple thing that I have suggested, it would 
clean our advertising pages pretty thor- 


* I wish the editor of every periodical in the land 
could read what that exceedingly popular book, *‘In 


His Steps,” has to say about receiving advertisements 
of whisky, tobacco, etc.; and it is gratifying to know 
that, notwithstanding the bold stand this book takes 
against these things, it is having and has had a larger 
sale than any other book since Uncle Tom's Cabin 
came before the world. This would seem to indicate 
that there zs a hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness—yes, even among the great masses of the com- 
mon people. May God be praised for such a book, 
and may it still continue to go “marching on.” 
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oughly of this disgraceful sort of advertis- 
ing. Will you not help us in the battle for 
righteousness, temperance, and _ purity? 
Just one thing more: 

What kind of a distillery is the Ginseng 
Distilling Co.? Is the ginseng industry be- 
ing hitched on to the whisky business? A 
very good friend of mine, and an expert 
chemist, has recently written me that the 
sole reason why the Chinese pay such ex- 
travagant prices for ginseng roots is that 
they have a notion or superstition that it 
tends to stir up the lower passions. If this 
is true, every good man and woman should 
let it alone, just as they would let—well, 
we will say just as they are now making 
up their minds to let tobacco alone. Still 
another thing: 

I guess I might as well admit right here 
that even Gleanings was entrapped into ac- 
cepting the advertisement, for a time, of 
the Heller Chemical Co., Chicago. One of 
our veteran subscribers called our attention 
to the fact that that company sent in their 
catalog an inset sheet of pictures in colors 
of fancy demijohns containing ‘‘rock-candy 
whisky,’’ and a long list of liquors with 
fancy names. Of course, at the head of 
the sheet they declared these liquors were 
never sold to anybody except for ‘‘medical 
uses.’’ But they were pushing their wares 
with most extravagant advertising. How 
do they know—or, better still, how much do 
they care—who sends for it, providing they 
get the money? Another note at the bottom 
of the sheet says the packages are very 
carefully done up, so that no one can see or 
even guess the contents—as much as to say, 
“*You church-members and temperance peo- 
ple who would like some nice whisky, but 
are afraid. to have people know about it, 
can get it from ws ‘on the sly,’ and nobody 
in the world will be a bit the wiser.’’ 





OF THE TELEPHONE — RURAL 
TIMEPIECES. 


The following extract from the New Yors 
Independent suggests what may be done 
with a rural telephone, if it is not being 
done already. 


New services for the rural telephone are constantly 
being devised. One of the most interesting and ad- 
vantageous is the ‘‘ News service.” Every evening at 
seven o'clock all the farmers in a group, or in a circuit 
of groups, take their stand at the telephone. There 
will be a ring. and then the opening call, ** Good even- 
ing! now keep quiet! It is one minute and a half 
after seven o'clock by the regulator." Every farmer 
at once regulates his watch or his clock. When this is 
done the call comes again: ‘* Weather indications for 
the next thirty--ix hours are ‘Cooler and cloudy, with 
probable rains;°* or, ‘Weather clear and warmer. 
Then come market quotations. The price of corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, butter, chickens. eggs, apples, and 
whatever else the farmer may have in season, is 
announced. Then come news items, such as consti- 
tute the main headlines of newspapers. 


The part about having farmers keep a 
uniform and standard time commends itself 
particularly to me. I suppose you all know 
how it is, or, perhaps I had better say, how 
it used to be, with timenieces in the country. 
There are no two alike. When I was up at 
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our ranch in Michigan last summer I let 
my watch run down, and wanted to catch a 
train. I rode through the rain so as not to 
be too late, and pretty nearly used myself 
up with over-exertion, and then found I was 
an hour ahead of time. The farmer’s clock, 
eight miles away from the station, was a 
whole hour out of the way, and this thing 
has happened to me several times. Yes, I 
know we have a lot of contrary, stubborn 
farmers, who, if they cow/d have the correct 
time by telephone, would insist on setting 
their clocks by the sun, saying sun time is 
‘*God’s time,’’ or some such foolishness. 
Hired men come to work before the correct 
time, and oftener away behind, just because 
there are no two timepieces alike; and this 
clumsy and slipshod way of setting clocks 
costs the country at large thousands of 
dollars yearly. There can be no sharp 
promptness such as banks, railroads, and 
great business corporations must have, 
without uniform timepieces. May God be 
praised for the telephone on this account if 
for no other—it enables us to correct our 
clocks and watches, at least once in 24 
hours, so we can have them all pretty 
nearly, if not quite, ‘‘on the dot.”’ 








ALFALFA CLOVER SEED SPECIALLY ACCLI- 
MATED FOR COLD REGIONS. 

Mr. Root:-1 have been much interested in all that 
you have published about alfalfa, but the half has not 
been told about it. No doubt if more farmers knew 
just how to plant the seed, and could be conveniently 
supplied with good fresh seed, more would be induced 
to try a little piece. Tothatend Iam willing to go 
half way and help them out. Though I am hardly 
able to furnish seed free and pay the postage, I can 
send seed if they will help pay the postage, so it will 
not be all a matter of labor of love. 

I have a quantity of nice fresh seed from Nevada, a 
high, cold section where the thermometer goes down 
to 20 below zero, and I consider such seed much better 
for the colder sections than seed matured in a warmer 
climate. 

I inclose 30 cts. for insertion of three lines in your 
Wants and Exchange column, and wish that you 
would give me—one of your old twelve-year subscrib- 
ers—an editorial note on the subject. 

This is a magnificent section of the State for our 
bees, and thousands of acres of the best pasturage. 
Why is it so neglected in your columns? I have never 
seen an item from our vicinity in GLEANINGs since 
reading it. WILLIAM C. AIKEN. 

Angwin, Cal., March 14. 


Friend A., I am glad to give an old sub- 
scriber, or anybody else, encouragement in 
introducing new and improved seeds; but I 
am afraid you are undertaking to be /vo 
liberal. Permit me to suggest that you 
send 10 cents’ worth of seed for one of the 
dimes, and use the other to pay postage— 
see page 305. You may get snowed under 
with applications if you undertake to be too 
liberal, and I think you had better have a 
little printed slip to go with each package 
of seed, telling the farmers how to sow it 
and how to manage it. Here and there we 
have patches of it in Ohio; and after they 
once get a stand it seems to hold its own 
for many years—that is, if it is cut at the 
proper time and managed right. 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book ‘‘ Business Dairying '’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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ONLY 20 LEFT. 


We have left some of those 
slightly damaged copies of 
Prof. Cook’s ‘‘Bee-keeper’s 
Guide’’ that went through our 
fire a year ago. The reading 
matter is all right—only the 
cloth covers are somewhat dam- 
aged. Price, to close out, 60c 
a copy, by mail; or, with week- 
ly American Bee Journal a 
year, both for only $1.40. Reg- 
ular price of the book alone is 
$1.25. Big bargain where you 
get both book and Journal (52 
copies) for $1.40. Better order 
quick if you want book on ei- 
ther these low offers. Now is 
the time to begin to read the 
American Bee Journal. It will 
continue to be a great paper in 
1902. And it comes every week. 


We are headquarters in 
Chicago for Root’s Bee-keepers’ 
Supplies. Catalog, and sample 
of American Bee Journal free. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144, 146 Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CG. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 

















Be sure to send us your list and get our 
prices before ordering elsewhere. DIS- 
COUNTS on early orders. Send for our 
48-page catalog. 


L. 6. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 





Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries. 

ueens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 

ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Seeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
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The best article ever published 
in the Bee-keepers’ Review, ac- 
cording to the judgment of many 
who took the trouble to write and 
express their views, was contrib- 
uted in March, rgo1, by Mr. S. D. 
Chapman, of Mancelona, Mich. 
He outlined a system peculiarly 
adapted to his locality and needs. 
A leading feature was the remov- 
al of the queens at the opening of 
the honey harvest. 


He has now contributed another article, 
and it appears in the March issue for this 
year. It discusses the swarming-problem, 
and it seems to me that he gets nearer the 
bottom facts of the matter than has any 
other writer. He shows clearly why bees 
get the swarming fever—how it can be 
avoided, or how brought about. So thor- 
oughly does he understand the matter, that 
he has been able to so make up a colony 
that one-half of it will swarm, leaving the 
combs deserted, while the other half will 
refuse to budge. This issue also gives 
some very novel and original hints and il- 
lustrations on hive covers. 

Send ten cents for this issue, and with it 
will be sent two other late but different is- 
sues, and the ten cents may apply on any 
subscription sent in during the year. A 
coupon will be sent entitling the holder to 
the Review for 90 cts. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


Listen, Bee-keepers ! 
The Lone Star Apiarist 








A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It will tell you of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $la year. The Apzarist is 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST PUB. CO., 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 
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That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 


NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are in the /ead. Try them. You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 


1902 Queens 


from the best strains of either three or five banded 
Italians. Untested, 85 cts. each; tested, $1.25 each ; 
breeders, $3.00; 1-frame nuclei with warranted queen, 
$2.00; 2-frame, $3.00. Bees and en ready to mail 
any day. My bees are selected from the very best 
strains that money can buy. I make a specialty of 
queen-rearing and fill orders promptly. I insure safe 
arrival of queens. This is a postal money-order office. 
Remit with money-order to 


DANIEL WURTH, Caryville, Campbell Co., Tenn. 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by up- 

up-to-date methods. Tested, $2.00 Untested, 

$1.00 ; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 

$6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $1.50; add 

the price of queen. Discount on large orders. 
Write. for circular. 


Rufus Christian, Meldrim, Georgia 


Headquarters for the Albino Bee. 


The Best in the World. 


If you are looking for the bees that gather the most 
honey, and are the gentlest of all bees to handle, buy 
the Albino. I can also furnish Italians, but orders 
stand fifty to one in favor of the Albino. Select tested 
Albino queen before June, for breeding, $4.00; tested, 
$2.50; untested, $1.00; Italians, $1.00. I have located an 
apiary near Rocky Ridge, Md., and most of my queens 
will be shipped from there Other supplies will be 
furnished from po gene Maryland. Address me 
at Rocky Ridge, Md., for queens. S. Valentine. 

















Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co.. 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled poche ua We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HONEY. 

We are still having a fair demand for comb and ex- 
tracted honey, and trust we shall close out present 
stock before any of the newcrop is on the market. 
We hope to hear from any in need of honey to supply 
their trade. 





MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 


The maple crop is rather light, and the producers 
are asking good prices for what little we are able to 
secure. Wecan not at this writing offer syrup in lots 
of 5 gallons or more at less than $1.00 per gallon, or 
sugar in 60‘1b. lots or more at 12 cts. per 1b. for best 
grade. If interested, write us. 





BEESWAX WANTED. 


We wish again to urge bee-keepers who have combs 
to render or wax to ship to lose no time in getting it 
to market. A little later, wax will accumulate much 
more freely, and the price will begin to go the other 
way. We have not for years paid as high as we are 
now paying for wax—29c cash, 3lc 1n trade, delivered 
here, and you should take advantage of high-water 
mark in prices. We have been getting in some large 
shipments, and have enough to keep us running for 
the present, but will be ready for some as soon as you 
can get it tous. It sometimes takes a month for wax 
to arrive from far western points. If you have any to 
furnish, get it on its way at the earliest date possible. 
Should you have an offer that nets you more than our 
price, let us hear from you before you let it go if you 
can, 


HASTINGS SHEAR AND KNIFE SHARPENER. 


Here is a little tool that ought to be in every house 
that possesses a sewing-machine. It is clamped to a 
sewing-machine stand just where the belt comes 
through, and is driven by the sewing-machine belt 
just the same as you drive the bobbin-winder. It has 





a wheel of carborundum, about three inches in diame- 
ter, securely mounted in a metal frame, with adjust- 
able guide for holding shears, knives, or any of the 
various household tools that need sharpening. It will 
pay for itself in a very short time. Itcan be sent by 
mail safely for 8 cts. postage, and the price is only one 
dollar. Send for one, enclosing one dollar, to N. P. 
Robinson, Wellington, Ohio; and if you don’t find it 
well worth the investment, let us know. If you can 
sell any to your neighbors, ask for terms to agents. 
Don’t send your orders to us, but send to the address 
above. We will vouch for Mr. Robinson's honesty. 
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BUSINESS AT:‘THIS DATE, 


Present indications point to a congestion of orders 
such as we had in 1898. We are now an average of 
three weeks behind on orders, and some carload or- 
ders are over four weeks old. Less than carload ship- 
ments we try to ship within a week or 10 days, either 
from here or one of our agencies. We are doing our 
utmost to keep up the quality as well as the quantity 
of our output, and shall have to ask the utmost pa- 
tience on the part of our customers. We have orders 
in for eighteen carloads, as well asa goodly number 
of less than carload shipments. We have shipped so 
far this season, since the middle of December, 65 car- 
load shipments. The forehanded people who order 
in the fall or winter what they need for the coming 
season are the ones to be envied and congratulated in 
times lixe this, and imitated in larger numbers in the 
years to come. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





Chas Vanderbilt, Lyons, N. Y., can still furnish Sir 
Walter Raleigh potatoes, second size, at $2.00 per bbl. 





SWEET CLOVER AT THE OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Press Bulletin No. 223, March 24, of this year, tells 
us pretty clearly why sweet clover should never be 
classed with noxious weeds. If you want the bulletin, 
write to the Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
This bulletin treats mainly of its value for plowing 
under on poor soils where nothing else will grow. It 
also explains very clearly why it is rarely if ever 
found under circumstances where it should be consid- 
ered in any way even an annoyance to a progressive 
farmer. 





YELLOW SWEET CLOVER. 


For the first time we have enough now so we can 
offer seed of the yellow sweet clover; but as it is scarce 
and high-priced the price will be, for 1 1b., 20 cts.; 
5 lbs. or more at 18 cts. If wanted by mail, add 10 cts. 
extra for packing and postage. We have seed only 
with the hullson. M.M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, I1)., 
who has tested it for years side by side with white 
clover, says it is a biennial, the same as white clover, 
and that it blooms two or three weeks earlier than the 
white. It is not as tall as the white, but produces a 
great quantity of bloom. I saw it on his place when I 
called on him in July, 1900. 





FUMIGATION METHODS. 


The above is the title of another new book by the O. 
Judd Co. It treats principally of fumigation by the 
use of hydrocyanicacid gas. Killing insect pests 
marks one of the greatest strides ever made in agricul- 
ture. Heretofore we have been more or less helpless 
victims to these terrible scourges. Now, however, by 
spraying bisulphide of carbon, and, lastly, by the use 
of this new gas, we are getting to be pretty well mas-. 
ters of the situation. Not only fruit-growers and nur- 
serymen, gardeners and florists, millers and grain- 
dealers, but the farmers of the country at large, where 
they keep posted, are getting the upper hand of these 
hindrances. Wormy apples are a disgrace to the or- 
chardist; and gardeners, seedsmen, and grain-dealers 
should be ashamed to offer any of their products in- 
fested with insect enemies. The book has 313 pages. 
It is full of pictures. The latter part of it tells all 
about fumigation with carbon bisulphide. The result 
of the work of the experiment stations, and the laws 
in regard to insect pests, are given for the whole 
United States. I think the book will prove to be a 
valuable acquisition to our agricultural literature. 
Sent postpaid from this office for $1.00. 


MAIL ANY DAY. 


Orders are now being booked for queens, untested 
and tested. Golden Italian selected tested, $1.50. 
Breeders, $2.50 to $5.00. None better. 

H. C. TRIESCH, Jr., Dyer, Ark. 


“GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
25c per Year. Sample Copy 5c. 
SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., Box 603, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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wee! |Queens! 
Success depends upon it. et 
With the “incomparable’’ 


Bordeaux Buv them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co. tells us 
NOZZLE, our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the A mert- 
and one of our ‘World's beet” spraying cuthte, _ peers, says he has good reports from our 
you will save 75 per cent of the usual loss from in- SOC rom time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
sects,and disease. We save money for ' Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
you. Makes Emulsion while pumping. hi (mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
Kills insects and lice on chickens and / e@phtes queens, We have files of testimonials similar to 
animals. Made only by —— the above ‘ joa 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. Leah) Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
Twelve varieties of sprayers. Write }/xRa lon 1 d - clov - 3 h Inited 
for our booklet treating of all kinds {J ral | a eee Me Cer ee Se Le Se 
of diseases and insects. Sent free. - States, r 
Write us or our Western Agents. Fe Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Golden and Leather-colored Queens 
__ Before July First. is 














6 | 12 
sll about the advantages of and the necessity for spraving. Selected Warranted. $l “$5 00/$ 9 50 
You may not, however, hsveknown about the best and most Tested ‘a 5 8 60) 15 00 


reliable spraying out- . 
fit on the market. HARDIE SPRAY PUMPS sis 
have nade that kind of a reputation 4 


wherever they have been used. and for 


all classes of work, We make them . . : 
in great variety, embracing bucket, We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 


knapsack and barrel sprayers. Ful) nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
line of spray nozzles, ex'ension rod+ all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
SS ee ee five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
aboat plant and vine di eases, anu Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
gives fo: mulas for their treatm-nt. all orders to 


The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co., — 
63 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. Quirin the Queen-breeder, 


Money-order Office. Parkertown, Ohio. 





STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull 
strong. Chicken- 











tight. Sold “>the Farmer at Whelesale 


Prien gris seein racs ee AS QUEENS!! 


Bex1@1 Winchester, Indiana, U. t. Ae 
From the Lone Star Apiaries. 


G. F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
have made great prep- 
arations for the com- 

7 Z ing season to accom- 

Ze ; modate their many 
bass A customers with either 

PACE POULTRY FENCE iit Long-tongue, Import- 

weighs ten pounds to the rod. Isn't that better ? ws , ; : aw d oo ie ae 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. : ow . ought out the queen- 

j : rearing business of O 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 

Texas, and by buying 

and increasing their 


Ston S Saat soe number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 











: to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 

> La ; Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported Stock direct 

ruise. L/ iii é from Italy; Goldens from leading queen-breeders 

¢ n't ° Jia Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 

Thisisad angerous : to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

di a > Rural J=== teed. Send for queen circular and price list. Weare 

isease among Aural Bae Ty. now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carniv- 
Mail Boxes. Ne ese A) 1 lan queens. Good strains. Address 

box is light weight, or ‘ji I G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


has (cast) iron in its blood, the ——— — 
disease very often proves fatal. e 
Tus | | uasiness Bees! 
through it will have a pock-marked ap- e 
earance. The Steel-plate Mail Box is per- Are the kind you want for honey. We have them in 
ectly immune to this disease. Made only by the our select five-band strain. J. F. Aitkins, Reno, Nev., 
° . has been buying several dozen queens a year—last 
Bond Steel Post Go., Adrian, Mich, year 180; have his order for 100in April. F. 1. Crav- 
craft, Havana, Cuba, bought about 200 in fall of 1900; 
also 100 last April; has placed his order for 100. These 
Spee es aE rs Se ay pe men are large honey-producers. They know what 
RUBBER STAMNIPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s | they are about. We are better prepared than ever to 
sub to our J6-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE handle orders. Prices: Untested queens, $1.00; dozen 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line $9.00: after May ist $x 00: tested $1.50: select $2.00. 


Stamps, to print any wording you want. 4 b “ 
THE FARM AND POULTRY NEWS, Middlesboro, Ky. Send for circular. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 
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Supplied 
Moisture 





and only ¢ 


Oct., 1901. Mlustrated, descriptive, 16 page circular FREE. Complete new 180 
to pay postage. Illustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful poultry plants. As« for book No, 
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q,THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U. 8., Can: 
Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands o 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The original 
i isture incubator, fully covered by patent. 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 


303 


inner of 


for 1902 ini 





pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 
74 and address nearest office. 


‘4 


Cyphers Incubator Go., Buffalo, N. Y., Ghicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 








IT TAKES FIVE GATALOGUES 


printed in five different languages to tell the people of the many points of 


oar’ SUCCESSFUL Incubators & Brooders. 


One 200 egg machine will hatch more chicks than 20steady old hens each time it 
They will be stronger, more healthy chicks, too. These ma- 
chines will do for you just what they have done for thousands of others. Write 
for 158 page Catalog enclosing 6c to pay postage. We ship machines and handle 
correspondence for the East from our new house in Buffalo. Write nearest office. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
or Box 503, Buffalo, N. Y. 


is filled with evgs. 


Box 503, Des Moines, lowa, 











UST AS NATURAL cit: 

@ Band a good deal morereliable, Doesn't 

break its eggs or make its chicks lousy. 
Doesn’tstay off the nestand allow = e 
can 


B eats — hate e” egg 
all. PETALUMA INCUBATOR 
isabsolutely perfect as to incubator essentials—proper application 


and distribution of heat and moisture, regulation and ventilation, 

For54 to 324 eggs. We Pay Freightanywhere in U. 8S. Catalog free. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., 

Boz 125, Petaluma, California, or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind, 










oonT” 
CONVINCE 
WILL 
f=? Our 50 egg compartment hatchers 
have advantages over all other incu- 
s bators. Bantams at 8, 89.50and 815 for 
9 50, 100 and 200 egg sizes. Hatch every good 
Regulating . Send 2 cents for No.64 catalogue. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CU., Springfield, Ohie. 











Every Chicken Man Need 


a green bone cutter. 


The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot become clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of the oper- 
ator. You will want to know of it. 
Send for our lllustrated Catalogue 

No. 39, before you buy. Sent Free. ff 
W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ills. 





MAKE POULTRY PAY 


by feeding green cut bone. The Humphrey 
Greeu Bone and Vegetable Cutter is guaran- 
teed to cut more bone in less time with less labor 
than any other cutter made, Send for free book 
containing blanks for one year’s egg record. 


Humphrey & Sons, Box 51. Joliet, Ill. 

















REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and describes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 

gives reasonable prices of eggs and stock Many hints to 

4 poultry raisers. Send 10c in silver or stamps for this 





noted book, Bb. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 
Raspberries, 

RANTEE Blackberries, 
Dew berries, 


Strawberries, Currants, Grapes, Gooseber 
ries, etc. 1 grow every plant I sell. strong, 
healthy. well-rooted, freshdug plants. Larg- 

rowerincountry. New Catalog mailed free. 


est £ 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, New York. 








The Sure Hatch 


is the incubator for the poultry 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier. 
» Anyone can run them, because they 
=a run themselves. Anyone can own 
Bthem, because the price is right. Ma 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
a 8no risk. Our Common Sense Brooder is the 
best at any price,and we sellit very low. 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- 
dreds of views and full of honest poultry information, 


mailed free. When writing address nearest office. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Ceater, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 
“ALL RIGHT” sixty.58:2° 
a, 
= . 0 
**All Right” Incubator on 
FORTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and charge $8.00 for it only when 
free poultry book, “All Right.” 
(Western orders shipped from Des Moines, Ia. 
CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 27, CINCINNATI, 0. 


s 
Sixty at 
| the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 















This means that we Ship anywhere 
our 60 E opper ‘lank 
ly the best 60 egg machine on the 
| market at any price. Send for our 





a 200-Egg Incubator 
1 for $12-20 


Perfect in construction and 
jaction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


OULTRY PAPER FREE. 


Your name and address on postal caru mailed to 
Reiiable Poultry Journas, Quincy, Lilinois, 

will bring you tree sample with elezant full-page 
color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a 
air of standard fowls, reproduced from oil painting 
3 Frank L. Sewell. World’s greatest poultry artist. 
Sixty-eight to 160 pages gra 50 cents a year. 

SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE. 












—ALSO— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. . .« 


Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 
3. 


Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-89X COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, - - 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 


Erie County, Ohio. 
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YES, SIR! 


The MUTH’S SPECIAL Dovetail hive isa CRACKERJACK. COVER and 
BOTTOM are absolutely warp-proof. We know because we are practical. Our 
illustrated catalog explains it all. You can have one by asking. Nota hive left 
over from last season. We sell the finest supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 

STANDARD BRED QUEENS. None better than our Buckeye Strain of 3-banders and 
Muth’s Strain Golden Italians. 75c each; 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


FRONT AND WALNUT. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OOOOH FOOOOO00S 60000000 


a bebe pip bp itt dd in initial 
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Queens You Should Have 
Pras: aie. meas tae’ ae a AG E & LYO N « 


ing the queens offered—not from a sport, 


but my pick out of an apiary giving last New London, Wisconsin. 


season an average yield as follows: 
Honey Gathered. 


102 lbs. extracted and 68 Ibs. comb honey per colony 
besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb Honey Produced. 


“Man! It would dazzle you.’—Wm. McEvoy, Onta- 
rio Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up to the present, January 30, I never found these 
bees to show the least indication of unrest—always MANUFACTURERS OF 


perfectly quiet. They are wintering perfectly. — AND DEALERS IN... 
Frank T. Adams, Brantford, Canada. 


General Commendation. i E FE - K E E Pp E R S ’ 


Out of those queens you sent me I have produced 
the best race or strain of bees I ever owned. Remem- S U PPLI E S 
ber that is “ee a lot, as I have tried every breed * 8 8 @ 
imported to this country. The bees winter better, 
build up, and stand cold chilly winds in spring better, 
and are more suitable than any bees I ever owned. 
For the season they gave me about double the honey 
the pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen business, and are going to 
join our ranks again. We are much in want of a few 
men like you.—C. W. Post, Ex president Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association (owns 365 colonies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb-honey 
producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘‘The blood in my 
mad is largely the progeny of queens sent by you, 

t 


and they are grand bees.” Send for Our Free New Illustrated 


Catalog and Price List. . . .. 
Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. Tested, 
$2.00 each ; $1000 for 6; $18.00 per dozen. Untested 
until July . $1.25 +g : ety 6; or oy — 7 H A 
en. Same after July Ist, $1.00 each; $5.50 for 6; or 
$10.00 per dozen. Larger quantities, prices on applica- AR f EEL z PIA RIES. 
tion. Postage stamps taken for fractions of a dollar. | Abbott L. Swinson, Queen-specialist in Charge. Or- 
To be fair to every one, no selected tested queensare | ders filled now. For nuclei, 75c per L. frame—add 
offered. Every one has the same chance. The above rice of queen. Bees, $1.00 perlb. Warranted queens, 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Italians 1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carniolan queens | $9.00. We have 300 colonies of best American albino 
same price. Price of full colonies on application. | Italians and Adel bees. These bees have no superiors 
Orders booked as received, and filled as quickly as | in the long-tongue or any others. 


possible. Order early. Address SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


i R. F. Holtermann, When you buy labels why don’t 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. ABELS you get the kind that can be used 


—— and over —_— ? — i 
WENTY-FIVE SWARMS of bees for sale. ute guarantee that these EVER- 
gueeta bought of J. P. Moore in 1901, of his best strain, LASTING METAL LABELS are just as rep- 
in new Dovetailed hives, telescope cap, Hoffman resented, or money refunded. Price, plain 
frames, and foundation. $5.00 each. Alsoa lot of new labels, 40c per 100; $2.00 per 1000, including 
hives well painted ; also 30 Alley queen and drone | marker. Address W. G YOUNG, 
traps to sell cheap. 323 Brown St.. Dayton, 0. 
JAMES REED, Jamesville, Onondaga Co., N. Y. Marked labels, samples and prices sent on application. 




















Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








WANTED.—To sell 120 stands of bees; 80 stands to 
lease. J. B. SUMMERS, Berthoud, Colorado. 





Wan TED.—To sell Early Ohio, Queen of the Valley, 
and Carman No. 3 seed potatoes. ! 
A. V. Tosras, Covington, O.); 





ANTED.—To exchange for cash, beeswax, or offers, 
1 12-in. and 2 6-in. Root foundation-mills. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





WANTED.—Choice clean worker brood-combs, old- 
style Simplicity frame preferred. i 
I,. H. ROBEY, Worthington, W. Va. 





WANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other a for 
honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





ANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections in 

exchange for supplies, or will pay cash. We pre- 

fer large lots of white honey, but can use some amber 
in this size. THE A. I. Roor Co., Medina, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc.; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B. Gedye, LaSalle, 111. 
ANTED.—-To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts. per 
pound. Choice selected stock. 
H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 








WANTED.—To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what yoaes man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

er: H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 





WANTED.—To exchange a stock-farm in Oklaho- 
ma, for land and bees in a good bee locality fur- 
ther east. J. Foviart, Bostick, Okla. Ter. 





ANTED.—To exchange New Cumberland black- 
raspberry plants (Cuthbert), Fav’s Currants, 
blackberry (Snyder, Taylor, Western Triumph), for 
beeswax at 3Uc per lb., or cash. Wanted, old comb and 
slumgum. A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





WANTED.—To exchange a Marlin 25-20 caliber rifle, 
good as new, for 4X5 cycle folding camera in like 
condition GEO. W. BLAIR, Riverton, Mich. 





ANTED.—Order for 50 four frame nuclei. wired 
combs. All to one consignee, $2.75 each. For 
deliv rv about June Ist. If ordered by April 15, will 
supply any style trame not larger than regular-size 
Hoffman, and new combs wired. All built during 
May, 1902. Will make nuclei as strong as can be ship- 

ped safely. Untested queens. 

B. F. AVERILL, Howardsville, Va. 





WANTED.—To exchange Victoria rhubarb roots at 
$1.25 per 100, White Wyandotte and Pekin duck 
eggs at $1.50 per 30, and a Prairie State incubator, for 
strawberry-plants and bees. 
GEo. M. AMES, Tamaroa, IIlinois. 





ANTED.—To exchange Acme combined scroll and 

circular buzz-saw; foot and hand power ; made 

by Seneca Falls Co.; almost new: for honey bees, or 
offers. Jno. NEBEL & Son, High Hill, Mo. 





ANTED.—To exchange choice eggs for hatching 
from prize B. P. Rocks or Brown Leghorns, for 
maple syrup. CHas. McCLAVE, New London, O. 





WANTED. — Competent man to cultivate 20 acre 
ranch. Good references required. 
T. LYTLE, Manzanala, Col. 





WANTED.— Buyer for 70 colonies bees on Hoffman 
frames, also appliances sufficient for 100 colonies. 
H. H. INGERSOLL, West Olive, Mich. 
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WANTED.—To trade good two-story building, fine 
location, for bees in good hives. 
E. Y. PERKINS, Creston, Iowa. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gallon square tin cans 
in partitioned cases of two cans each, in lots of 20 
cases or more, at about half the price of new cans 
Having been in use once only, and as containers of 
honey, they are practically as good as new. For par- 
ticulars and prices, address OREL I. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED.—To purchase 150 colonies bees, L,. frames. 
Must be clean of disease. State price f. o. b. cars. 
OREL IL. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANTED.—You to try alfalfa. Full directions and 
seed to plant 50 feet square sent for two dimes. 
Wo. C. AIKEN, Angwin, California. 











ANTED.—To sell at a bargain, a new knitting- 
machine and new Tokology. Write 
(Mrs.) A. lL. DupRAY, Camanche, Ia. 





ANTED.—To sell five colonies of Italian bees with 

new eight-frame Root’s Dovetailed hives com- 

plete for $4.00 per colony. Strong colonies, free from 
all disease. I. lL. POWELL, Millbrook, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To buy bees in Ohio cr Michigan. State 
prices. Box 35, Sanford, Michigan. 


WANTED.—A farm hand with no bad habits, and 
industrious. Good wages paid. Address at once 
F. O. TWINING, R. F. D. 1, North Amherst, Ohio. 


ANTED.—To buy 50 to i100 colonies of bees in Colo- 
rado. A. B. TACKABERRY, Cantril, Iowa. 


ANTED.—To exchange folding rubber bath cabi- 
nets, hardy roses, perennials, shrubs, fruit and 
plants for red-clover seed (1 bu.) Leghorn chicks 
hatch), Ideal supers and fixtures. 
W. D. BussINnG, Westfield, N: J. 


WANTED—To sell or exchange—75 8-fr. Dov. hive- 
bodies, empty. no covers or bottoms; | sheet Root 

zinc, 28x96; 1 sheet Tinker zinc, 24x40; 25 zinc honey- 

boards. Entirely new. and never unpacked. 

G. F. Tusss, Annincreek, Pa. 
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ANTED.—To sell pure recleaned red clover and 
timothy seed, our own production. 
CHaAs. MCCLAVE, New London, O. 
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est fabrics. Theceievrated 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON<3-- 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) Bf 
Combines highest craue mechanical «ffi- 
ciency with beautifulappearance. Finest 
and most complete attachments. BALL 


sold. "}) i 

















Shipped on 8 ff 
Months’ Trial 


Testimonials from every State. t . 
Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
Arli d hines from $11.95 









g .95 up. 
Our Aatomatie Cabinet at $17.75 is = wonder, * 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. Dept. 4-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 








HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and |, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap. Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 
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Let’s Get Toget 


age or buggy, and do not want some dealer to 
Order one of our 


Do you want a new carriz 1 
make a big profit at your expense: 


Split Hickory Vehicles. 


or Thirty Days, and if you 

If not, send it back; we don’t 

Well you see, we are 

he market, and are not afraid to 
Full details in a 

which we send free. 


Take it from the depot; hitch to it; run it f 
find it the best rig on the market, pay for it. oe’ 
want you to keep it. How can we afford to do this? 
making the best line of vehicles on t 
to have you pass judgment on them. 
our new illustrated catalogue, 
It also shows our fine line of harness. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have b-en do- 


ing businessin this way for 29 years. 
AAS 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
No. 717 Surrey. Price, $75.00. As good one profit. Our large free catalogue 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare 

out nothingif not satisfied. We make 

195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 

harness. Our prices represent the 

as sells for #35.00to $°0.00 more. shows completeline. Send forit. 

= = 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturin 


cost of material and making, plus 


Ah 
_ {AY 


mg 


No. 232 Wagon has rubber cov- 
ered steps and % inch Kelly rub- 
ber tires. Price, $67.00. As good 
as sells for $40.00 to ¢50.00 more. 

s 


Co., Elkhart, Ind. 





No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 
harness, our FREE illustrated catalogue will furnish € 
ACTORY PRI 


you with the LOWEST F ) a 
plete descriptions and accurate illustrations. 
guide you in buying right. 
of selling direct.— 

A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


Write to the St. Louis. 
nearest office Columbus. 


CES, com- 
It will 
It also explains our plan 








GOOD, HONEST 


4 

Buggies 

Sixteen years ex- 
perience in selling 

m standad grades of Y 

Vehicles and Harness 
Has made our wrk 
favorably known for its 
reliable quality Itts 

BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Substantial—Honest Material—Best Werk. 


CAND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO 
A shrewd diacerning buyer, scouring the 
market for the best values, cannot afford to be 
without our Catalogue. A postal will bring it FREE, 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Imc.), Dept. B-348, Chicage, Ill. 





World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a@ low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric x beste of any. size and 
any shape tire, stra: or 8 
gored spokes, No cracked hubs, me 


leose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 95, Quincy, Ills. 


Unien Combination Saw (Zee=s 
For Ripping, Cross- = ==" 
cutting, Rabbeting, 

Miteriug, Groov.ng, 

Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 


22nd annual catalog. Mailed free. a 

Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, A a tan 

Co., Stationi0,Kalamazoo, Mich. As Ss 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. BS 


ery. 


Edge - moulding, 

Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
Send for cataiog A. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 


—sa0 


44 Water St , Seneca Fs., N.Y, 
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rag Government Tests 


have proven that 80 per cent of all the unsprayed fruits going to 
waste might be marketed at top prices if sprayed with a 


) SPRAMOTOR. 


© Nine-ten hs of the labor can be saved where much whitewashing 
~ "or painting is necessary. We want you to know why Spra- 
motors wiil save your fruit while ordinary sprayers fail. The buy- 
ing of a ‘ prayer is the matter of a moment, vet a mistake is a costly experience. 
It means the loss of your labor and chemical, and affects your pr fits. We want you to know 
why the Spramoior was awarded First Place in the Spraving Contest, and the Gold Medalat the 
Pan American Exposition. We want you to know why Sprayers should be made of good brass. 
We want you to know why Spramotors have more points of ex ellence than all 
others combined. We want to supply you with the facts, and help vou to avoid 
mistakes. Will you let ustry? Send for our Treatise, ‘‘A Gold Mine on Your Farm,” ppam aren 













on the diseases of fruit trees and theirremedies It’s Free. 
SPRAMOTOR CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. and LONDON, CAN. 











VICTORIA RAPE 


About 10 milesahead of Dwarf Essex Rape in SE Ripe? os lg 

Z» bushiness, in vigor and nourishing quality. It 4 sae 3 
 inakesit possible to grow swine and sheep ne “e, Oy 
yi ‘attle all over America at le. alb. Iti j Nol Co da 
yj and cattle all o r ri 8 Ss, b> by < 


mf 
Wa Se: 


marvelously prolific. Salzer’s catalog tells. D Si" 


Giant Incarnate Clover 


Produces a luxuriant crop three feet tall 
within six . eeks after seeding and lots 
and lots of pasturage all summer long 

besides. Will do wellanywhere. Price 


) dirt cheap. 
4) Grass, Clovers and < 
p Fodder Plants 


. - ) 
Our catalogue is brimful of thoroughly tested farm seeds THE ERS 
such as Thousand Headed Kale; Teosinte, producing 80 tons of FAR 
green fodder per acre; Pea Oat; Speltz, with its 80 bushels of grain FRIEND 
and 4 tons of hay per acre, Billion Dollar Grass, etc., ete. 
Salzer’s Grass Mixtures 
Yielding 6 tons of magnificent hay and an endless amount of pasturage on any farm in America. 
Bromus Inermis—6 tons of Hay per Acre 


The great grass of the century, growing wherever soil is found. Our great catalogue, worth $100 to 
any wide awake American gardener or farmer, is mailed to you with many farm seed samples, upon 
receipt of but 10 cents postage. eg Catalog alone 5 cents for postage. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


4 SEEDS arE THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE GROWN 
If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,—s0 well known as the 
“‘ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. Better send your address 
TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.) PHILADELPHIA. 
































BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don't lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


Sweet Potatoes---Choice See 
$ Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


| 
¢ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
| 
| 


and Insect Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely 
eat powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 


toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroys insect life on plants, vines, 
shrubsand trees. Just as effective for verminon poultry and pigs. 
More rapid than spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials free. 
WILLIS DUST SPRAYER C0., Box 17, ST. JOSKPH, NO. 





¢ L. H. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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APR. 1 


Books for Bee-keepers and Others. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given 
will be forwarded by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment if we make a purchase without see- 
ing the article. Admitting that the book-seller could 
read all the books he offers, as he has them for sale, it 
were hardly to be expected he would be the one to 
mention all the faults, as well as good things about 
a book. Wevery much desire that those who favor us 
with their patronage shall not be disappointed. and 
therefore we are geing to try to prevent it by mention- 
ing all the faults, so far as we can, that the purchaser 
may know what he is —. In the following list, 
books that we approve we have marked with a *; 
those we especially approve, ** ; those that are not up 
to times, ¢; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type, and much space between the 
lines, {; foreign, 2. The bee-books are all good. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods 
by freight or express, incurring no postage, we give 
prices separately. You will notice that you can judge 


of the size of the books very well by the amount re- 
quired for postage on each. 


BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


ry [Price without postage. 
Bible, good ps. neatly bound 20 
10 | Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress** 40 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,** 50c; cloth 1 00 
John Ploughman’s Talks and Pictures, by Rev. 
Cc. H. Spurgeon* 10 
| Gospel Hymns, consolidated, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
words only; cloth, 10c; paper 
2 | Same, board covers 
5 | Same, words and music, small type, board cov. 45 
10 | Same, words and music, board covers 75 
3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers. 
One-third off on all Gospel Hymns mentioned above. 
5 | New Testament, new version, paper covers 
15 | Story of the Bible ** 1 00 
Years ago, when Huber was a little boy, he got hold 
of this book and read it clear through, asking his 
mother questions without number all along through 
the book. When he got tothe end he turned over to 
the fore part and commenced to read it through 
again. We laughed at him somewhat, but let him go 
on. But when he started the ¢hzrd time I remonstrat- 
ed. Now, this illustrates what sort of a book this is. 
We sold hundreds of them; but finally, when the book 
got to be old, it was taken out of our book list, I do not 
know just why; but nevertheless orders have kept 
coming for that wonderful book by Charles Foster— 
the Story of the Bible. Almost any child wi'l read it 
if he gets a chance; and who can tell the effect it may 
have in fixing his young mind upon thirgs that are 
good and pure and true? By buying them in consid- 
erable quantities we are enabled to furnish such a 
large book (notice the postage is 15 cts.) for only $1.00. 
4| Stepping Heavenward** 
5| Tobacco Manual** 45 
This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left 
around where the boys get hold of it, and any boy who 
reads it will be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 





BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


20' A BCof Bee Culture, cloth 
3 | Amateur Bee-keeper, by J. W. Rouse................. 
1i]| Bees and Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, 
England, Vol. L., 3.............. cabedeubabnicheasessbensessbin 2 36 
10 | Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman secs, 
| Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G. Newman 
This is a German translation of the principal por- 
tion of the book called *‘ Bees and Honey."’ 100 pages. 


| Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung 50 
Or *‘Bee Culture and the Securing of Honey,” a Ger- 
man bee-book by J. F. Eggers, of Grand Island, Neb. 
Postage free. 
10 | Cook’s Manual. cloth 
5 | Doolittle on Queen-rearing 
2| Dzierzon Theory 
3 | Foul Brood; Its Natural History and Rational 
Treatment 
10 | Langstroth Revised, by Chas. Dadant & Son.....1 10 
15 | Quinby’s New Bee-keeping 90 
British Bee-keeper’s Guide-book. by Thomas 
William Cowan, England ? 
| The Honey-bee, by Thos. William Cowan 
3 | Merrybanks and His Neighbcr, by A. I. Root... 





10| The Honey-makers, by Miss Margaret W. 
Morley 115 
This is a story of the life of the bee, told in very in- 
teresting stvle - how it lives, gathers honey, and all 
about it. While clothing the general subject with an 
air of poetry, it seems to be entirely within the limits 
of known facts while attempjing to deal with them. 
We believe it will give all thoughtful bee-keepers a 
greater liking for their business to read it. Probably 
it has more to do with the curious traditions connect- 
ed with bees than any other book of the kind. 


10! The Life of the Bee 1 

Thos. Wm. Cowan editor of the British Bee Journal, 
in his review of Maeterlinck’s work. says: ‘* Not since 
the appearance, in 1876, of Bucher’s ‘Mind in Animals’ 
have we had a book about bees more charming, or one 
that we have read with greater pleasure, than Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Life of the Bee.’ ” 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS. 
5 | A BC of Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley 
5| A BC of Strawberry Culture,** by T. B. Terry.. 
New edition, revised and enlarged; paper, 45c; 
cloth, 68c; by mail, 75c. 
5| A BC of Potato Culture, Terry** New edition, 
revised & enlarged; paper, 45c; cloth, 68c, mail 75c. 
This is T. B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. 
8| Barn Plans and Out-buildings* 
Canary birds, paper 
2| Celery for Profit, by T. Greiner** 

The first really full and complete book on celery 
culture, at a moderate price, that we have had It is 
full of pictures, and the whole thing is made so plain 
that a schoolboy ought to be able to grow paying 
= at once without any assistance except from the 

ok. 

15 | Draining for Profit and Health, Warring 


8 | Domestic Economy, by I. H. Mayer, M. D.**... 30 
This book ought to save at least the money it costs, 
each year, in every household. It was written by 2 
doctor, and one who has made the matter of domestic 
economy a life study. The regular price of the book 
is $1.00, but by taking a large lot of them we are en- 
abled to make the price only 30 cents. 
RDF ROR MIRUENE BOL MOY ois cachap-ssscossveasocsstossnsanssepurkase 115 

This is one of Joseph Harris’ happiest productions, 
and it seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fas- 
cinating to any boy who has any sort of taste for gar- 
dening. 

10 | Fruit Harvesting, Storing. Marketing, etc 

It has been well said that it isan easier matter to 
grow stuff than to sell it ata proper price after it is 
grown; and many men fail, not because they are in- 
expert in getting a crop, but because they do not know 
how to sel! their crops to the best advantage. This is 
the first book of the kind we have had as an aid in 
selling. It not only tells all about picking, sorting, 
and packing, but gives all the best methods for storing 
for one or two daysora longer time. It also tells 
about evaporating and canning when there isa glut 
in the market. It discusses fruit packages and com- 
mission dealers. and even takes in cold storage. It is 
a new book of 250 pages, full of illustrations. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.00. 

| Farming with Green Manures. postpaid** 

This book was written several yeaas ago; but since 
competent labor has got to be so expensive, and hard 
to get, many farmers are beginning to find they can 
turn under various green crops cheaper than to buy 
stable manure, and haul and spread it—cheaper, in 
fact, than they can buy fertilizers. this book m n- 
tions almost all plants used for plowing under, and 
gives the value comdared with stsble manure. Some 
of the claims seem extravagant, but we are at present 
getting good crops, and keeping up the fertility, by a 
similar treatment, on our ten-acre farm. 

7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-growing** 

10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist ** 

5 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson*™... 

12 | Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson* 

12 | Gardening for Profit** 

8 | Gardening for Young and Old, Harris**. 90 

This is Joseph Harris’ Seat and happiest effort. Al- 
though it goes over the same ground occupied by Peter 
Henderson, it particularly emphasizes thorough culti- 
vation of the soilin preparing your ground; and this 
matter of adapting it to young people as well as old is 
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brought out in a most happy vein. If your children 
have any sort of fancy for one it will pay you to 
make them a present of this book. It has 187 pages 
and 46 engravings. 
3| Grasses and Clovers, with Notes on Forage 
NINN co dak dau saysucuaneceninicadvsnsekescushesesckascausuauesietes 
This is by Henry A. Dreer, author of the book, 
‘* Vegetables Under Glass’’ that has had such a large 
sale of late. This little book tells how six tons of 
grass has been grown to the acre,and gives much 
other valuable matter. 


10 | Greenhouse construction, by Prof, Taft**......... 115 
This book is of recent eee. and is as full and 
complete in regard to the building of all glass struc- 
tures as isthe next book in regard totheir manage- 
ment. Any one who builds even a small structure for 
9p a under glass will save the value of the 
ook by reading it carefully. 
12 | Greenhouse Management, by Prof. Taft**........1 15 
The book isa companion to Greenhouse Construc- 
tion. It is clear uptothe times, contains 400 pages 
anda great lot of beautiful half-tone engravings. A 
large part of it is devoted to growing vegetables under 
glass, especially Grand Rapids lettuce,;as: well as 
fruits and flowers. The publisher’s price is $1.50; but 
as we bought quite a lot of them we can make a spe- 
cial price as above. 


5 | Gregory on Cabbages, paper® ...........ccccssssccsoses 20 
5 | Gregory on Squashes, paper™............. 
5 | Gregory on Onions, paper™.........c.cccccoccocseccrssecse 20 
The above three books, by our friend Gregory, are 
all valuable. The book on squashes especially is good 
reading for almost anybody, whether they raise 
squashes or not. It strikes at the very foundation of 
success in almost any kind of business. 


| Handbook for Lumbermen.................cccccsseeserreee O58 
5| Home Pork-making; 125 pages, illustrated...... 40 
I think it will pay well for everybody who keeps a 
pig to have this book. It tells all about the care of 
the pig, with lots of pictures describing cheap pens, 
appliances, all about butchering, the latest and most 
approved short cuts; all about making the pickle, 
barreling the meat, fixing a smoke-house (from the 
cheapest barrel up to the most approved arrange- 
ment); all about =: how to keep them clean 
with little labor; recipes for cooking pork in every 
imaginable way, etc. Publisher’s price is 50 cents, 
ours as above. 
10 | Household Conveniences..............ssescsscssscssceere 90 
15 | How to Make the Garden Pay**.............ccsceseeees 1 35 
By T. Greiner. Those who are interested in hot- 
beds, cold-frames, cold green-houses, hot-houses, or 
glass structures of any kind for the growth of plants, 
can not afford to be without the book. Publisher’s 
price, $2.00. 
2| How we Made the Old Farm Pay—A Fruit- 
RM ABA i civics nchencakiscpunenesskessaipensvesctisasessai 
D | THOUS TNGOCES, COOK vise cscsecstvesecensesvesersaresssecs LO 
10 | Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden, and Orchard* 85 
By Stewart. This book, so far as ] am informed, is 
almost the only work on this matter that is attracting 
so much interest, especially recently. Using water 
from springs, brooks, or windmills to take the place 
of rain, during our great drouths, is the great problem 





before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 
3 | Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush**.................06 25 
4| Peabodv’s Webster’s Dictionary.............ssssseee- 10 





Over 30,000 words and 250 illustrations. 
5 | Manures; How to Make and How to Use 







THOM * 151 ADEE COVENG: siesisvsssccseesssavensesivcisass 30 

Bl Te GAS 100 CLOUT COVETO.. 5 .iccciescravesescssomecerssses 65 
DEISe CUTUSISE, DOGLIAIG casiscsscsissscnsssvadesssesoscowtsens 1 50 

3 | Onions for Profit**.......... diusveevasscadecesansive 40 


Fully up to the times, and includes both the old 
onion culture and the new method. The book is fully 
illustrated, and written with all the enthusiasm and 
interest that characterizes its author, T. Greiner. 
Even if one is not particularly interested in the busi- 
ness, almost any person who picks up Greiner’s books 
will like to read them through. 

| Our Farming. by 7. B. Terry. oo6.65oscssccese 1 50 

In which he tells ‘‘ how we have made a run-down 
farm bring both profit and pleasure.” 
ont ordered by express or freight with other goods, 

ic less. 


1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit.**..............000004 10 
8 | Practical Floriculture, Henderson.*............1 10 
BD te A Oe aa occ bce: 006.0000 604.060.6000 75 


1 | Silk and the Silkworm ............. 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller .................. 75 
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2| Sorghum, Stock Beets, Strawberries, and Ce- 
ment Floors. By Waldo F. Brown.............+ 
This little book ought to be worth its cost for what 
is said on each of the four different subjects; and the 
chapter on cement floors may be worth many dollais 
to anybody who has to use cement for floors, walks, 
or any thing else. In fact. if you follow the exceed- 
ing plain directions you may save several dollars on 
one single job; and not only that, get a better cement 
floor than the average mason will make. 
2 | Sweet Potatoes; Forty Years’ Experience with, 
ey WU CULGnO t's PREGA WVEE Os 5505 sue decadiessass <nusazdasace sieas 08 
This little book, by a veteran teacher at our farm- 
ers’ institutes, ought to be worth many times the price 
to everybody who grows even a few sweet potatoes in 
the garden. It also gives full particulars in regard to 
handling and keeping this potato, which is difficult to 
keep unless you know just how. 


10 | Talks on Manures* ....... ism tees a dcgacaca st aeareins 1 35 

10 | The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Led Cap- 
TAVE (GEE OIOOONE) bin. cc caniaidinnaiacd-esecisoscbece 

11 | The New Egg-Farm, Stoddard**...............seese0 70 


This is an enlarged edition of the 50-cent book | ub- 
lished 25 or 30 years ago by H. H. Stoddard. If I 
could have only one poultry-book it would be the New 
Egg-farm. This book is of special value to me be- 
cause it not only discusses most emphatically the 
value of exercise to poultry, but it touches on the value 
of exercise to all other animated nature including hu- 
manity. The book has over 300 pages and 150 illustra- 
tions. It is entirely different from any other poultry- 
book in the world, inasmuch as it discusses mechanic- 
al contrivances so that all the varied operations of a 
poultry-farm may be done as much as possible with 
the aid of machinery. The regular price is $1.00, but 
by buying a quantity we are able to furnish it at price 
given. 

S| The New Rhubarb CilttreO......is.co¢ccsssccessgecee-- 40 

Whenever apples are worth a dollar a bushel or 
more, winter-grown rhubarb should pay big. It does 
not require an expensive house nor costly appliances. 
Any sort of cellar where it will not freeze is all right 
for it; and the small amount of heat necessary to 
force the rhubarb costs very li.tle. The book is nicely 
bound in cloth, full of illustrations, mostly photos 
from real work, 130 pages. Every market-gardener 
should have this book, for the lessons taught indirect- 
ly, in regard to forcing other crops besides rhubarb. 
Publisher’s price 50c. 

2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... é 
5 | Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain...... 35 
Fully illustrated, containin i 


every thing of impor- 
tance clear up to the present date. 

The single chapter on digging ditches, with the il- 
lustrations given by Prof. Chamberlain, should alone 
make the book worth what it costs, to every one who 
has occasion to lay ten rods or more of tile. There is 
as much science in digging as in doing almost any 
thing else ; and by following the plan directed in the 
book, one man will often do as much as two men with- 
out this knowledge. 

PO a ee 35 

In three parts. Part first.—By J. W. Day, of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., treats of tomato culture in the South, 
with some remarks by A. I. Root, adapting it to the 
North. Part second.—By D. Cummins, of Conneaut., 
O , treats of tomat» culture especially for canning- 
factories. Part third.—By A. I. Root, treats of plant- 
growing for market, and high-pressure gardening in 
general. 

3 | Vegetables under Glass, by H. A. Dreer**...... 20 
3| Vegetables in the Open Alr*............sseceeeeeeeenes 20 

This is a sort of companion book to the one above. 
Both books are most fully illustrated, and are exceed- 
ingly valuable, especially at the very low price at 
which they are sold. The author, H. A. Dreer, has a 
—— of his own that covers one solid acre, and 

e is pretty well conversant with all the arrangements 
and plans for protecting stuff from the weather, and 
afterward handling to the best advantage when the 
weather will permit out of doors. 

8 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle.............. 

This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm 
matters ; but it is so intimately connected with his po- 
tato-book that it readsalmost like asequeltoit. Ifyou 
have only a horse or a cow, I think it will pay you to 
invest ina book. It has 44 pages and 4 cuts. 

3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**.. 47 
8 | What to Do and How to be Happy While doing 
Oy &.. 5. Reet... <<. a 
8 | GAMES 10 PAPET COVETS..00<.scscccevesscsescecsse ; 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


QUEENS, QUEENS 
Now % 
wt Ready! 


Old Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co., to whom we | 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 
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have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, | 
wnus: ‘“‘Are you running low on queens? We hope | 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per | 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 


Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 

Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 

$50 Queens.—My nice queen that you sent me, and | 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-lb. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
—M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, | 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by | 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.00 | 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, | 
na each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells | 

ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter. 


It’s ALI, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. We tumpka Elmore Co a | 
? a ? 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. POH OROSOEOE 
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—¥m.  BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 
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J. M. Jenkins, 
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. — AGENCIES — 
\ 
_ Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

la Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
5 Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 


\ 
, 
; 


Krochmer Mfg, Go, Box 60, Red’ Ua 


\ 


| 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.00; 38%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 38-inch. $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir:—Inclosed find $1.75. Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smoke-engine. I have 
one already. It is the best smoker I 


_— — euenied Haake, Tex. = F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


'&, 
cE 


We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. . . + « -« 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. =» 


hensenneeenemenemnenel 
NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
hee-keepers will save much time in trans 
portation, and secure lower freight than 
from Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry alsoa full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 
, 

















The A.J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick,Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 








Jobbers for 


GENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


We would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that we can furnish you all hives and supplies 
listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog at their fac- 
tory prices. 

Itis often a great advantage to be able to get 
your supplies near home rather than to send _ per- 
haps 200 or 300 miles, hereby incurring iigher 
freight charges and delay in receiving the same, 
which is often more imp ant 

We are located here :1 DuBois, Clearfield Co.., 
Pa.. which is about the center of the State, and 
have also unrivaled shipping facilities, We have 
the Buffale Rochester & Pittsburgh Rk R., which 
isa part the great New York Central System. 
The AJicgany Valley R. R.isa part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. The Clearfield & Mahoning and 
the Philadelphia & Erie, also a part of the Penn- 
syl-ania. We also have the Adams and American 
Express Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we're prompt 
shippers, getting goods out the same day or the 
day after order is received, whenever possible. 


Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Pa, 


| nceunmeninemmannel 














Bee-keepers 


will be 
ready 

for the 
Honey 
Flow, 
judging 
from the 
way 
Orders are 
pouring in, 

















The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


PARIS 





WAS AWARDED US AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE . 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best 
materials and in the best manner possi- 
ble. You who use them know this; those 
who will try them will find them so. OwvuR 
PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
good goods. We make every thing used 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and 
copy of the -linerican Pee-keeper free. 


ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf’g Co., 


Jamestown, N. Y, 


&@ W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a complete line of our 
goods at catalog prices. New England 
customers save frei ordering of them. 














25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELI, SO WELL? 


Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 





WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 


PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING, 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES. 

Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 

LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 





Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 





I. Root Co 
Wim § 

. I. Root Co., - - - Svracuse, N.Y 
F. A. Salisbury ger 

Root Co - Mechanic Fi 

J. B. Mason Manage 


ills, Me 


. Root Co., 1024 Miss. St., St. Paul, Minn. 


H. Acklin, Manager. 
me | het Oo. San Antonio 
‘Toepperwein & Walton, Managers 
I. Root Co , 1200 Md. Av... S.W., Washington 
Saffell & Kerrick, Managers. 
>A. TI. Root Co., San Ignacio 17, Havana, Cuba 
F. H. de Beche, Manager 


Texas 


Jobbing Agencies. 


Geo. W. York & Co., 144 


C. H. W. Weber Cincinnati, Ohio. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 
Walter S. Pouder, - Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, - . - DesMoines, Ia 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois Clearfield Co., Penn 
Carl F. Buck, - - A.gusta, Butler Co . Kan 
W. W. Cary & Son, - 

The L. A. W: itkins Mase Co.; - 





. H6 Erie St,, Chicago, Il. 


Bell Branch, Mich. 


The best comb-honey hive 
on the market may be obtain- 
ed of The A. I. Root Co., of 
Medina, Ohio; at any of their 
branch houses, and many of 
their local and jobbing agen- 
cies. Send to the address 
nearest you, and save freight, 
and get quick delivery. 





Iyonsville, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
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